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VICTORY IN THE SOUTH: AN APPRAIS. AL OF 
GENERAL GREENE'S STRATEGY IN 
THE CAROLINAS 


By GreorcE W. KyTE® 


The War for American Independence was a long and haz- 
ardous struggle. American victories were few in the years 
from the surrender of General John Burgoyne at Saratoga to 
that of Charles, Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. British vic- 
tories, on the other hand, posed a serious threat to the security 
of Georgia and the Carolinas. The British commenced to 
turn their attention to the South in 1778, and their offensive 
ne ‘d successfully with the capture of Savannah. A com- 
bined Franco-American force then atte mpted to recapture 
Savannah in the following year, but the garrison re pelled the 
attackers with heavv loss to the latter. The tide of victory con- 
tinued to run in favor of British arms in 1780 when General 
Sir Henry Clinton, closely supported by the Roval Navy, be- 
sieged and captured Charleston. Flying columns of dragoons 
and light infantry then overran the interior of South Carolina 
and approache »d the borders of North Carolina. It seemed, by 
the summer of 1780, that everything south of Virginia would 
soon be conquered by the victorious redcoats. The British 
advance was checked momentarily by the summer sickly 
season, however, and the North Carolina militia began to turn 
out in considerable numbers to defend their State from in- 
vasion. 

General George Washington, alarmed by the British vic- 
tories, decided to send a detachment of Continental troops 


Dr. George W. Kyte is Associate Professor of History at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He wishes to express his thanks to the 
Lehigh Institute of Research for a grant-in-aid which facilitated his 
research. 
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from his army in New Jersey to reinforce the defenders of 
the Carolinas. General Johann Kalb (the self-styled Baron de 
Kalb), who commanded the detachment, led his troops to 
North Carolina and halted there when he learned that 
Charleston had fallen. The command of America’s Southern 
Department devolved upon him when General Benjamin 
Lincoln became a prisoner of war at the surrender of Charles- 
ton. Kalb was a foreigner with no influential friends in Phila- 
delphia, however, and Congress decided to appoint a general 
to supersede him. Washington’s choice for the command was 
General Nathanael Greene, but Congress passed over Greene 
in favor of General Horatio Gates, the victor of Saratoga. 

Gates accepted the command of the Southern Department 
and hurried from his plantation in Virginia to put himself at 
the head of his army. He took charge’ of his troops in July, 
1780, and lost no time in leading them toward Camden, South 

Carolina, where a British army was encamped. Unfortunate- 
ly, he led his men through a thinly-inhabited and infertile 
part of the Carolinas during the heat and humidity of July 
and August. Many of his soldiers became sick, and the army 
was in a sorry state by the time it had reached its objective. 
Nevertheless, Gates led it into action, and the laurels which 
he had won at Saratoga were soon tarnished by a crushing 
defeat at Camden. 

The American army was made up partly of regulars and 
partly of Virginia and North Carolina militia. Many of the 
militia were ill-trained and poorly armed and equipped, and 
it was risky to send them into battle against British regulars. 
Gates accepted the risk, however, and sent Continentals and 
militia alike into action against the British on August 16, 
1780.’ The results of Gates’ tactics were catastrophic. Most of 
his militia broke and fled when a line of redcoats advanced 
upon them with fixed bayonets. Gates was swept from the 
field by the rush of fugitives, and Kalb and his Continentals 
were left alone to fight against Cornwallis’ entire army. Kalb 

John R. Alden (ed.), The War of the Revolution. By Christopher Ward 


(New York: The Macmillan Company, 2 volumes, 1952), II, 724-732, here- 
inafter cited as Alden, War of the Revolution. 
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and his men fought bravely, but they were finally over- 
powered. Some of the Continentals escaped, but many were 
captured and many others, including General Kalb, were 
killed. All told, the American army lost about 1,000 regulars 
and militia killed, wounded, or captured. The victorious 
British lost but 324 officers and men. 

Camden brought an end to Gates’ hope of driving the 
British from the interior of South Carolina. The survivors 
from his beaten army fled to Hillsboro, leaving South Caro- 
lina at the mercy of the British. Fortunately for ¢ sates and 
his soldiers, the British army remained at Camden for several 
weeks instead of commencing an immediate invasion of 
North Carolina. The British marched northward in Septem- 
ber, however, while Gates’ army was still too shattered to 
offer any effective resistance. Some North Carolina militia 
took the field against the advancing redcoats, but it seemed 
unlikely that they could turn we the veterans who had 
captured Charleston and triumphed at Camden. 

The North Carolina militia proved themselves to be made 
of tough fiber. They delayed the advance of the main British 
army by a determined stand at Charlotte, and they wiped 
out a column of Tories led by Major Patrick Ferguson of the 
British army. A combination of frontiersmen from western 
Virginia and North Carolina, together with the “over-moun 
tain men’ from settlements in what is now Tennessee, trapped 
and defeated Ferguson’s men on the crest of Kings Moun- 
tain on October 7, 1780.* Ferguson himself was killed and 
his followers were killed or captured in the action. 

The victors of Kings Mountain returned to their homes 
after the battle. However, their victory had important results. 
It discouraged the Tories and deprived them of the services 
of a large number of fighting men. It encouraged the Whigs, 
and, most important of all, it induced Cornwallis to retreat 
from North Carolina, thereby giving Gates’ army a respite 
in which to regroup. 

Meanwhile, Congress took steps to replace Gates. General 
Washington was empowered to choose a new commanding 

? Alden, War of the Revolution, 741-745; J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton (ed.), 


“King’s Mountain: Letters of Colonel Isaac Shelby,” Journal of Southern 
History, IV (August, 1938), 367-377, 
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general for the Southern Department and he lost no time in 
selecting General Greene. The selection proved to be a for- 
tunate one; Greene distinguished himself as an able leader 
and a brilliant strategist in his campaigns in the South.° 

Greene accepted his new command with some misgivings. 
The army which he was to lead had been terribly shattered at 
Camden. Moreover, the South had been a graveyard for the 
reputations of Greene’s predecessors. General Robert Howe 
had been defeated at Savannah. General Lincoln had had to 
surrender at Charleston. Gates had suffered defeat at Cam- 
den, and Kalb had been killed in action. In the circumstances, 
it is understandable that Greene entered upon his new duties 
with some reluctance. 

Nathanael Greene was thirty-eight years of age at the time 
of his appointment to the Suthers Department. He was 
blond, blue-eyed, stocky, and broad-shouldered. He had a 
stiff knee and walked with a limp, but he was in good health 
in all other respects. He had been born and brought up in 
Rhode Island, and had been a member of the Society of 
Friends there. He had served in the Rhode Island militia be- 
fore becoming an officer in the Continental army, and he had 
been expelled from his Quaker Meeting because of his will- 
ingness to bear arms. He had served as a brigadier general 
during the siege of Boston and had then been promoted to 
major “general in August, 1776. He had gained the friendship 
and respect of General Washington and had been entrusted 
with important commands in the battles of Trenton, Brandy- 
wine, and Germantown. Later he was quartermaster general 
of the army from March, 1778, until August, 1780. He was 
appointed commandant of West Point shortly after the de- 
fection of Benedict Amold. He was busily engaged in 

~ * Alden, War of the Revolution, II, 842-844; John R. Alden, The South in 
the Revolution, 1763-1789 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
Volume III of A History of the South, edited by Wendell H. Stephenson 
and E. Merton Coulter, 1957), 267; John W. Fortescue, A History of the 
British Army (London: The Macmillan Company, 13 volumes in 14 books, 
1899-1930), III, 404, hereinafter cited as Fortescue, History of British 
Army; Francis V. Greene, General Greene (New York: D. Appleton and 


Company, 1893), 317-320; Theodore Thayer, Nathanael Greene: Strategist 


of the American Re volution (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1960), 330-331, 
334-337, 365. 
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ee the defenses of West Point when he received 

Washington’s request to take command of the army in the 
Carolinas. 

Greene knew from reports from the Carolinas that his 
army lacked adequate supplies of arms, clothing, tents, 
blankets, and camp equipage. Therefore, he entered upon his 
new duties by journeying to Philadelphia to request aid from 
Congress in forwarding supplies to his troops. He visited, 
also, the capitals of Maryland and Virginia to request supplies 
and reinforcements for his army. He received promises of 
help, but the poverty of Congress and the southern States 
made it impossible for them to forward as many men and as 
much equipment as he had requested. 

Gates relinquished command of the army to Greene when 
the latter reached camp at Charlotte on December 2, 1780. 
Greene then reviewed the army and found that it consisted 
of but 2,036 officers and men fit for duty.* Only about 800 
of the troops were Continentals; the remainder were Virginia 
and North Carolina militia. They were so poorly clothed and 
equipped that Greene exclaimed in a letter to Congress, “The 
regular force that is here is so naked and destitute of every 
thing that but little more than half of them are fit for any 
kind of duty. . . .”° He added that, “The troops from Virginia 
may literally -/~ said to be naked.” The troops were not quite 
naked, but they were in rags and tatters. Some of the soldiers 
were so poorly clothed that Greene was obliged, as he in- 
formed Governor Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, “to send a 
considerable number of them away into some secure place 
and warm quarters, until they can be furnished with 
clothing.” ° 

Greene worked tirelessly throughout December to restore 
order and discipline in his army. He bombarded Governor 


*“Return of the Southern Army of the United States ... ,” December 8, 
1780, U. S. Continental Army, Adjutant General’s Returns, manuscript, 
William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

*Greene to President of Congress (Samuel Huntington), December 7, 
1780, Letters of General Greene, I, 471-479, Papers of the Continental 
Congress, No. 155 (Washington, D. C.: National Archives), hereinafter 
cited as Letters of General Greene. 

* Green to Jefferson, December 6, 1780, Julian Boyd (ed.), The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 15 volumes 
{to date], 1950 —), IV, 183, hereinafter cited as Boyd, Jefferson Papers, 
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Jefferson with requests for recruits, arms, clothing, tents, and 
blankets. While waiting for supplies and reinforcements, he 
decided to move his army from Charlotte, where the country- 
side had been exhausted by foraging, to the Cheraw district 
of South Carolina in the valley ol the Pee Dee River. There 
was reason to believe that the army would be better fed at 
Cheraw than at Charlotte because the Pee Dee Valley was 
fertile and had not been picked clean by foraging parties. 

The move from Charlotte to Cheraw smacked of a retreat. 
It left the western districts of the Carolinas at the mercy of 
British and Tory forces operating from Cornwallis’ ¢ camp at 
Winnsboro and the fort at Ninety -Six. Greene was deter- 
mined, however, to give some protection to the Whigs in the 
western districts. He hit upon a daring plan to meet the situ- 
ation. Disregarding the classic rules of warfare, he divided 
his army into two parts. The main army encamped at Cheraw, 
while a detachment of some 600 officers and men, command- 
ed by Brigadier General Daniel Morgan, marched westward 
across the C Catawba River into the district bounded by the 
Broad and Pacolet rivers.’ 

Greene’s strategy seemed to be a desperate gamble. It ex- 
posed the army and Morgan’s detachment to the possibility of 
being beaten in de tail. However, there was method to 
Cosene’ s madness. His army was so lightly-equipped that it 
was very much like a flying column ‘a light infantry and 
dragoons. Moreover, the detachment w hich Greene sent 
weaned was commanded by an able soldier and experi- 
enced frontiersman who was well-qualified to lead troops 
through the mountainous and heavily-forested terrain of the 
western Carolinas. Morgan was hardly the man to be taken 
by surprise by the British, and both Morgan and Greene 
hoped to be able to make a very rapid retreat if they were 
pursued by Cornwallis. 

Moreover, Greene, who was a careful, cautious man, had 
7? Alden, War of the Revolution, II, 750-752; Greene to Morgan, December 
16, 1780, William Johnson, Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of 
Nathanael Greene (Charleston, S. C.: A. E. Miller [for author], 2 volumes, 


1822), I, 346-347, hereinafter cited - Johnson, Sketches of Nathanael 


Greene; Greene to President of Congress, December 28, 1780, Letters of 
General Greene, I, 497-504. 
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made preparations for a rapid retreat if it became necessary. 
He knew that the principal rivers of North Carolina — the 
Catawba, Yadkin, and Dan — could be fatal obstacles to a 
retreating army. He knew, also, that the rivers, when swollen 
by recent rains, could be major obstacles to the advance of 
the British army. In the light of his knowledge of the rivers, 
he sent officers to examine the fords and to collect boats, 
barges, and ferries.* Thus, if it became necessary to retreat, 
the American forces would have the means to cross the rivers 
quickly and would then be in position to force the British 
to march upstream to the nearest ford before continuing their 
advance. 

Morgan's detachment crossed the Catawba in mid-Decem- 
ber and marched to the banks of the Pacolet River. Lieutenant 
Colonel William Washington’s dragoons were sent beyond 
the Pacolet to protect the people Ht western South Carolina 
from a band of Tories who were ravaging the frontier dis- 
tricts. Washington’s troops defeated the Tories, inflicting 
heavy losses upon them, and drove the survivors back tow ond 
Nine sty- Six. Thus Morgan’ s operations got off to a good start, 
but their success quic kly called Cornwallis’ attention to the 
presence of an American detachment on his left, or western, 
flank. 

Cornwallis saw what he thought was a golden opportunity 
when he realized that Morgan’s men were separated by 140 
miles of rural roads — mere tracks and ruts through the wil- 
derness — from Greene’s camp at Cheraw.’ The British army 
could cut Morgan off from any possibility of support from 
Greene by marching up the west bank of the Wateree and 
Catawba rivers. At the same time, a flying column of dragoons 
and light infantry could be sent to attack Morgan’s camp on 
the Pacolet. If all went well, one-third of Greene's army could 
be destroyed at one stroke! Such a victory would be fitting 
revenge for King’s Mountain. It was a glitte ring opportunity, 
and Cornwallis grasped for it eagerly. 
~* Alden, War of the Revolution, Il, 751-752. 

* For a description of the “roads” of North Carolina, see Charles Christo- 
pher Crittenden, “Overland Travel and Transportation in North Carolina, 


1763-1789,” The North Carolina Historical Review, VIII (July, 1931), 239- 
257. 
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Cornwallis ordered his swashbuckling, brutal young cavalry 
commander, Lieutenant Colonel Banastre Tarleton, to lead 
a flying column to attack Morgan’s detachment. Tarleton 
oitenned rapidly, and Morgan began to retreat before him. 
He had retreated only a short distance before deciding to 
stand and fight. He had about 1,000 officers and men, only 
about one-third of whom were regulars, as opposed to about 
1,100 regulars under Tarleton’s command. He posted his men 
on a thinly-wooded hill at Cowpens and waited for Tarleton’'s 
arrival. 

Tarleton was young and impetuous." He had been ren- 
dered overconfident after winning a series of one-sided vic- 
tories. In the circumstances, Morgan had every reason to 
expect him to make a head-on attack upon the American 
camp. Morgan made an ingenious disposition of his troops 
to meet the expected attack. He placed a thin line of riflemen 
behind trees and stumps to pick off as many British officers 
and sergeants as they could. The riflemen were to fall back 
upon a line of North and South Carolina militia when they 
were hard-pressed. The militia were then to fire two rounds 
apiece at close range at the oncoming British. The militia, in 
their turn, were to fall back behind the strongest part of Mor- 
gan’s detachment, the Maryland and Delaware Continentals 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel John Eager Howard. 
Colonel W ashington’ s cavalry was stationed in reserve behind 
Howard's line, sendy to dash forward to protect the retreating 
militia or the flanks of the main American battle line when 
their help was needed. 

The story of the Battle of Cowpens has been told before." 
It should suffice to say here that Tarleton proved to be as 
impetuous as usual when he reached Cowpens on the morn- 
~ For an account of Tarleton’s military career, read Robert D. Bass, 
The Green Dragoon: The Lives of Banastre Tarleton and Mary Robinson 


(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957), hereinafter cited as Bass, 
The Green Dragoon. 


™ Bass, The Green Dragoon, 153-159; Alden, War of the Revolution, II, 
755-762; Lynn Montross, “America’s Most Imitated Battle,” American 
Heritage, VII (April, 1956), 35-37, 100-101; Hugh F. Rankin, “Cowpens: 
Prelude to Yorktown,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XXXI (July, 
1954), 336-369. Tarleton’s account of the battle is to be found in his A 
History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781 in the Southern Provinces of 
North America (London: T. Cadell, 1787), 215-218, hereinafter cited as 
Tarleton, History of Campaigns. 
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ing of January 17, 1781. He was so eager to attack Morgan s 
little army that he allowed his men no breakfast, de ploy ed 
them at once, and rushed forward to overwhelm the riflemen 
and militia in his front. The riflemen exacted a heavy toll of 
casualties before falling back on the militia. The militia fired 
their two shots per man at close range and then re treated 
quickly. Colonel Howard’s Continentals then made a magnifi- 
cent stand. Washington’s cavalry, and the militia who had 
fallen back after meeting the initial charge of Tarleton’s men 
came to their aid, and Tarleton’s infantry were thrown into 
complete disorder and, finally, were routed by a bayonet 
attack. Tarleton and some of his dragoons made their escape, 
but the infantry were surrounded and shot down or forced 
to surrender. All told, about 900 of Tarleton’s command were 
killed, wounded, or captured. Two field-pieces, two flags, 800 
muskets, and large quantities of ammunition and equipment 
were taken by the victorious Americans. 

The victory at Cowpens helped to turn the tide of war in 
the South. It deprived Cornwallis of most of his light infantry 
and weakened his army quite seriously.” It encouraged the 
Whigs of the Carolinas and further discouraged the Tories 
(some of whom were just beginning to regain their courage 
after Kings Mountain). Morgan was unable, however, to 
remain upon the scene of his victory. He was obliged to aban- 
don his captured fieldpieces and to retreat rapidly to avoid 
being cut off by the main British army. He retreated across 
the Broad and Catawba rivers, marching northeast toward 
an. eventual junction with the American army. Cornwallis 
fell behind by a march or two and failed to intercept Mor- 
gan before he could cross the Catawba. However, his lord- 
ship was determined to press on, and, to facilitate a rapid 
advance, he turned his entire army into a flying column by 
burning all excess baggage and knocking in the casks which 
contained the rum supply for his troops.” 

Cornwallis’ army made a mad dash through the interior of 


~ 8 Fortescue, History of British Army, III, 364-365; Alden, War of the 
Revolution, Il, 762, 765. 


* Charles Stedman, The History of the Origin, Progress, and Termination 
of the American War (London: J. Murray [for author], 2 volumes, 1794), 
II, 326, hereinafter cited as Stedman, History of American War. 
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North Carolina in the cold and rainy weather of January and 
February, 1781, in order to avenge ‘the disaster at C /owpens. 
The redcoats forced their way across the Catawba in the 
face of spirited resistance by North Carolina militia com- 
manded by General William Lee Davidson." The militia 
were dispersed, Davidson was killed in action, and the red- 
coats plunged on along muddy forest trails in pursuit of the 
retreating Americans. The British sometimes advanced thirty 
miles a day, despite the hardships of their march, but they 
failed to overtake the lightly-equipped and fast- -moving 
Americans. Morgan's column and Greene’s army succeeded 
in making a junction near Guilford Court House. Morgan’s 
column had been hard-pressed during its retreat, but it head 
crossed the formidable barrier of the Yadkin River safely 
partly because of Davidson’s stand at the Catawba, and 
partly because of Greene’s foresight in rounding up the boats 
and barges on the several rivers before retreat had become 
necessary. 

Greene hoped to make a stand somewhere in North Caro- 
lina, but only a few militia had joined his army during its 
rapid retreat and he decided that it would be foolhards to 
fight anywhere south of the Dan. Consequently, he and his 
weary soldiers resumed their retreat and came to a halt only 
after putting the Dan between themselves and the enemy. 
Once again, Greene’s foresight facilitated the escape of the 
retreating army. Boats and barges had been collected to 
ferry the army across the Dan, and the troops and their bag- 
gage succeeded in crossing before Cornwallis could ov ertake 
them.” 

The forced marches which had taken Greene’s and Corn- 
wallis’ armies to the Dan had been agonizing experiences for 
Americans and British alike. Both armies had lost many 
officers and men from sickness brought on by exposure to 
winter weather. Both armies had shed a number of deserters 
~ ¥ Chalmers G. Davidson, Piedmont Partisan, The Life and Times of 


Brigadier-General William Lee Davidson (Davidson: Davidson College, 
1951), 114-119. 

* Greene to Jefferson, February 15, 1781, Boyd, Jefferson Papers, IV, 
615-616; Greene to Baron von Steuben, February 15, 1781, Steuben Papers 
(New York: New-York Historical Society), hereinafter cited as Steuben 
Papers; Stedman, History of American War, II, 332. 
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and stragglers. But Greene had reaped important advantages 
by his retreat. He had reached the borders of Virginia, a 
populous and friendly State in which reinforcements of militia 
and Continental recruits were being raised in his behalf. 
Cornwallis, on the other hand, had marched far from his 
bases in South Carolina. No reinforcements were available 
to him in North Carolina, and a hostile countryside lay ahead 
of him north of the Dan. His redcoats were exhausted from 
their breakneck advance, and he dared not lead them across 
the river. However, he could not remain for long in a posi- 
tion far from his bases in face of an American army which 
would be reinforced heavily from Virginia. In the circum- 
stances, he had to turn back from the Dan, and he did so on 
February 19, leading his men back to Hillsboro by 


easy 
marches.”® 


Greene lost no time in recrossing the Dan when he learned 
of Cornwallis’ retreat. He sent Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Lee's Legion and a body of riflemen south of the Dan as 
early as February 19 to harass Cornwallis’ foraging parties.” 
Shortly thereafter, Greene himself crossed the river and com- 


menced a cautious advance into North Carolina. His army 
was still numerically weak, and he was careful to avoid battle 
with the British. However, he sent his light infantry and Lee’s 
Legion to observe and harass the enemy, and some hard 
fighting resulted from collisions of the American light troops 
with British and Tory detachments. Cornwallis remained, 
meanwhile, in the vicinity of Hillsboro, reluctant to continue 
his retreat and eager to fight a battle if Greene would but 
give him an opportunity to do so. 

Cornwallis had to wait until mid-March before fighting 
his battle. Greene continued to avoid battle until then in 
order to giv e time for reinforcements from V irginia and North 
Carolina to reach his army. The army had doubled in 
strength, reaching a total of about 4,900 officers and men by 
March 13, and, on that day, Greene advanced to occupy a 
* Tarleton, History of Campaigns, 229; Stedman, History of American 
ata oy to Greene, February 20, 1781, Greene Papers, William L. 
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strong position at Guilford Court House. His troops en- 
camped on a thickly-wooded slope, and he deployed them 
in a manner similar to that which Daniel Morgan had used 
at Cowpens. The first of three defensive lines was composed 
of North Carolina militia with some Continentals on their 
flanks. A line of Virginia militia was posted about three hun- 
dred yards farther uphill in a densely -wooded area. The third 
line, several hundred yards farther back, was made up of 
Continental infantry and was Greene’s principal battle line. 
Greene hoped that the militia would take a heavy toll of the 
British regulars before they could reach his Continentals. 
Then, if all went well, the Continentals would rout the British 
in something like the manner in which they had been routed 
at Cowpens. 

It was foolhardy of Lord Cornwallis to attack Greene's 

carefully chosen defensive position at Guilford. Cornwallis 
had only slightly more than two thousand officers and men 
available for an attack upon the army which outnumbered his 
own by two-to-one. After det aching a force to guard his 
baggage, he was able to lead slightly 1 more than 1,900 officers 
and men to the attack."® There was a possibility that his army 
would be shattered in its charge uphill against the multiple 
lines of American militia and regulars, and, if that had hap- 
pened, the army could hardly have escaped from the interior 
of North Carolina to its base at Camden, 180 miles away, or to 
the British-held seaport of W ilmington, at the mouth of C Jape 
Fear River, 190 miles away. Nevertheless, Cornwallis ad- 
vanced toward Guilford and made a head- -on attack upon 
the American army on March 15, 1781." 
8 Only about 4,500 of Greene’s troops saw action at Guilford; the re- 
mainder were detached to guard the army’s baggage. See Otho Holland 
Williams, “Field Return of the Southern Army... 13th March, 1781,” 
Papers of George Washington, 168, Library of Congress, hereinfater cited 
as Papers of George Washington. 

‘Field Return of the Troops Under the Command of Lieutenant-Genera! 
Earl Cornwallis in the Action at Guilford, 15th March, 1781,” Sir Henry 
Clinton Papers, William L. Clements Library. 

*” Alden, War of the Revolution, I], 784-794. Contemporary accounts in- 
clude Tarleton, History of Campaigns, 270-279; Henry Lee, Memoirs of the 
War in the Southern Department of the United States (Philadelphia, 
Penna.: Bradford and Inskeep, 2 volumes, 1812), I, 339-358, hereinafter 
cited as Lee, Memoirs of the War; Cornwallis to Lord Germain, March 17, 
1781, Benjamin Franklin Stevens (ed.), The Campaign in Virginia, 1781 
(London, 1888), I, 354-362, hereinafter cited as Stevens, Campaign in 
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Cornwallis attack might have been repelled if all three of 
Greene’s lines had fought as hard as Morgan’s men had done 
at Cowpens. However, most of the North Carolina militia in 
the first line broke and melted away into the woods after 
making only a token resistance. Thus, the British suffered 
only a few casualties in their assault on Greene’s first line of 
defense. The Virginia militia, unlike the North Carolinians, 
resisted furiously. Cornwallis’ solders found themselves in- 
volved in a prolonged and confused fight in the woods before 
they were able to drive the Virginians before them. The 
redcoats then attacked Greene’s line of Continentals and 
found themselves engaged in a desperate battle which ended 
only after Greene decided to withdraw after his line had 
fallen into some confusion. Greene had some reserves avail- 
able and could have played one last card by throwing them 
into action. He was re ‘luctant, however, to risk total de _ in 
a gamble for total victory.*' Consequently, he ordered a re- 
treat, and Cornwallis’ weary soldiers found theniselves in 
possession of the field after having lost 532 officers and men 
killed and wounded. Greene’s losses in killed and wounded 
were only about half those suffe red by the British, but a large 
number of the militia were “missing *—they had simply gone 
off to their homes after deciding that war was too dangerous 
a game for them! 

The British victory at Guilford Court House was a Pyrrhic 
one. It completed the ruining of Cornwallis’ army. The cumu- 
lative losses of Cowpens, the winter campaign in North Caro- 
lina, and the battle of Guilford left Cornwallis with only half 
as many men as he had had in his field army at the beginning 
of January, 1781.*2 Many of the men who remained alive in 
the British army were sick or wounded, and a considerable 
number of these unfortunates died shortly after Guilford. In 
such distressing circumstances, Cornwallis could not long 
remain in the interior of North Carolina. His army was nearly 

am * Lee, Memoirs of the War, I, 350-352. 

=«“State of the Troops that Marched with the Army under the Command 
of Lieutenant-General Earl Cornwallis” [April 1, 1781], Stevens, Cam- 
paign in Virginia, I, 376, gives the strength of Cornwallis’ army for January 


15, February 1, March 1, and April 1, 1781. See also, Sir Henry Clinton to 
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destitute of provisions, and his foraging parties could not 
venture from his camp W ithout danger of being cut off and 
destroyed by Greene’s light troops or parties s of North Caro- 
lina militia.** Thevelons, Cornwallis stayed at Guilford for 
but two days and then commenced a long, painful retreat 
toward Wilmington. He had won a battle, but lost the cam- 
paign and had abandoned North Carolina. 

Cornwallis’ retreat from the banks of the Dan River and 
his further retreat from Guilford Court House were turning 
points in the campaign. They represented defeat for the 
British and victory for the Americans. The American army 
had been defeated upon the battlefield, but Greene's strategy 
of drawing his enemies far from their bases had resulted in 
greatly weakening the British army and had left it isolated 
in the midst of a “hostile country side. Then, as the redcoats 
retreated down the long road to W ilmington, Greene's col- 
umns became the pursuers. The British army began to dis- 
integrate a bit, as stragglers and numbers of seriously 
wounded men were left behind to be taken by the advancing 
Americans. A shortage of provisions and the fact that the 
time of many of the American militia had e xpired during the 
campaign forced Greene to call a halt to his pursuit of Corn- 
wallis.** The survivors of Cornwallis’ shattered army then 
made their way down the valley of the Cape Fear River to 
safety at the British-held post at Ww ilmington. 

The rereat to W ilmington was part of a complete reversal 
of the role of the British army in the Carolinas. The British 
had taken the offensive and had driven Morgan and Greene 
all the way from the Pacolet and Pee Dee to the banks of the 
Dan. The invaders had threatened to overrun North Carolina 
and to complete, thereby, the subjugation of all the States 
south of Virginia. However, the offensive had collapsed, and 
the British had had to evacuate the State which they had 
tried to conquer. Greene had succeeded in gaining the initia- 
~ * Stedman, History of American War, II, 347-848; Tarleton, History 
of Campaigns, 278-280. 

“Greene to Jefferson, March 27, 1781, Boyd, Jeff —_ ree rs, V, 258- 
259; Greene to the Marqui s de Lafayette, March 29, 1781, Greene Papers, 
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tive, and bands of militia had come to his aid in both of the 
Carolinas. Cornwallis’ army, which reached Wilmington 
early in April, was temporarily impotent, and most of North 

Carolina was under the control either of Greene’s army or of 
ee of militia which co-operated with it. Meanwhile, par- 
tisan bands were active in attacking the British in South 

Carolina. Lord Cornwallis had not oul come a-cropper, but 
= retreat had encouraged the W higs everywhere and had 
discouraged the Tories to the point ‘where they were more 
incline d to go into hiding than come to the aid of the British 
army. 

C ornwallis retreat was a great triumph for General 
Greene's strategy and perseverance, but it presented him with 
some difficult problems. He could not hope to attack the 
British post at Wilmington without the support of a French 
fleet — and no fleet was available to come to his aid in the 
spring of 1781. What, then, should he do? Should he wait 
until Cornwallis departed by land or sea for South Carolina, 
or, possibly, for the C hesape “ake? Should he advance into 
South Carolina to strike at British outposts there before Corn- 
wallis could come to their rescue? He pondered these ques- 
tions, and his answer was bold, imaginative, and may well be 
considered to have been one of the most brilliant strategical 
moves of the entire war. 

Greene decided not to dance to Cornwallis’ tune. He knew 
that the British army had been seriously weakened by the 
hardships and losses of the Cow pens and Guilford campaigns, 
and he decided to strike into South Carolina while Cornwallis’ 
redcoats were still resting at Wilmington. A more cautious 
and less imaginative ge necel than Grea ne would have waited 
until Cornwallis had finally made his move from Wilmington. 
The cautious, conservative general would then have marched 
after Cornwallis in order to confront him in South Carolina. 
Virginia, or wherever his lordship chose to go. However, 
Greene declined to wait passively for Cornwallis to begin 
a new offensive somewhere. Greene began his own offensive, 
and, in doing so, he succeeded in overrunning most of the 


“® Cornwallis to Clinton, April 10, 1781, Stevens, 
I, 395-399. 
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interior of Georgia and South C Carolina. Cornwallis, on the 
other hand, decided to march toward the Chesapeake to join, 
and take command of, a British detachment which was based 
at Portsmouth. Unknowingly, Cornwallis was marching to- 
ward utter disaster. Greene, meanwhile, was about to win a 
whole series of victories in which more than twelve hundred 
British and Tory prisoners were to fall into his hands. 

The American army, which had numbered about 4,500 
officers and men at Guilford Court House, dwindled to about 

2,400 fighting men by the end of March, 1781.*° The Virginia 
militia, who had fought so well at Guilford, marched away en 
masse, leaving Greene to lament that, “The greatest advan- 
tages are often lost by the troops disbanding at the critical 
moment.” “7 Howeve r, Greene wasted no time in w ringing his 
hands at the loss of so many of his troops. Instead, he halted 
for a time to give his troops an opportunity to rest from the 
hardships of the Guilford campaign and the pursuit of Corn- 
wallis army toward Cross Creek (now Fayetteville). He 
made no effort to march on toward Cross Creek and Wil- 
mington. Instead, he made his decision to invade South Caro- 
lina. He informed the Marquis de Lafayette, then command- 
ing the American detachment in Virginia, of his decision 
when he wrote to the latter on April 3 that he was determined, 
“to carry the war into South Carolina... .” * The invasion of 
South Carolina would, he thought, prevent Lord Cornwallis 
from marching into Virginia to make a junction with the 
British detachment operating there. It would serve to draw 
the British from their post in Virginia, and Greene hoped 
that Lafayette would then be able to march southward to 
join the American army in the Carolinas. Eventually, if all 
went well, the combined forces of Greene and Lafayette, 
possibly reinforced by General Anthony Wayne's Pennsyl- 
vania Continentals, would be able to give Comwallis a 
~® Otho Holland Williams, “Return of Infantry Serving in the Southern 
Army of the United States... ,’” March 31, 1781, Papers of George Wash- 
ington, 169. Williams gives exact figures for Continentals but makes only an 
estimate of militia. 

= Greene to President of Congress, March 30, 1781, Letters of General] 
Greene, II, 17-21. 


*Photostat of Greene to Lafayette, April 3, 1781, Greene Papers, 
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“drubbing” which would force him to abandon the interior 
of the Carolinas in order to defend Charleston. 

Greene's hopes of receiving aid from the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette were soon dashed. The British detachment iu — 
was heavily reinforced by the arrival from New York of < 
strong force commanded by Major General William Phillips. 
Lele ‘tte was unable to drive Phillips force out of Virginia, 
and Phillips pressed Lafayette’s troops so hard that none of 
them could be spared to reinforce Greene. Meanwhile, 
Wayne's Continentals, who were stationed at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, were not yet clothed, equipped, and ready to march 
to Lafavette’s assistance. Thus Greene was unable to receive 
the reinforcements which he had hoped would be available 
to him from Virginia. His chances of “drubbing” Cornwallis 
or Francis, Lord Rawdon, Cornwallis’ lieutenant in South 

Carolina, decreased accordingly. Nevertheless, he persevered 
in his determination to invade South Carolina while Lafay- 
ette remained in Virginia to defend that State against its 
invaders. 

British, Hessian, and Loyalist forces in South Carolina out- 
numbered Greene's army by three or four-to-one when the 
American army advanced to attack them. However, the Brit- 
ish forces were widely scattered, and many of them were 
stationed at isolated forts which guarded towns, river cross- 
ings, and concentrations of military supplies. These forts were 
threatened by bands of raiders who struck from time to time 
from their hideaways in the swamps and pine forests. There- 
fore a large part of the British army in South Carolina and 
Georgia was occupied in garrison duty and in patrolling the 
roads. The main force of about 1,000 officers and men was 
stationed at Camden, near the scene of Cornwallis’ victorv 
over Gates, to protect the interior of South Carolina against 
an invasion or large-scale raid by Greene's troops. 

The destruction of the British corps at Camden was 
Greene's first objective. He hoped to fall upon the British 
before they could send for and receive any reinforcements. If 
all went well, he hoped to surprise and smash the garrison 
of Camden — the best fighting force available to the British in 
South Carolina — and then push on quickly to co-operate with 
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General Francis Marion and other partisan leaders in captur- 
ing the several British outposts in the interior of the two 
southernmost States. 

Greene’s army began its march upon Camden on April 7 7. 

It had to march more than 150 miles from Ramsey's Mill, i 
the interior of North Carolina, before reaching its iadaaies 
The war-weary troops were ragged and poorly equipped, and 
they were unable to make a lightning advance across the 
many rivers, streams, and swamps in the countryside through 
which they had to march. Consequently they ‘covered only 
about twelve miles a day, and the British received warning 
of their approach long before they had reached the imme- 
diate vicinity of C sondon. Lord Rawdon’s soldiers then pro- 
ceeded to strengthen their redoubts and to prepare for a 
determined defense of the military stores and provisions 
which were housed at Camden. 

The American army reached the vicinity of Camden on 
April 19. They had made a tremendous comeback since they 
had retreated across the Dan River two months before. They 
were 250 miles south of the Dan when they reached the 
neighborhood of Camden, and they were engaged in offen- 
sive operations against an enemy who had lost the initiative 
in the South. The enemy, who had but recently been on the 
offensive, was reduced to standing upon the defensive behind 
earthworks. 

Greene reconnoitered Camden and found its redoubts and 
earthworks too strong to be taken by assault. He had no 
siege guns, and his field guns were too few and too small 
to batter down the enemys defenses. In the circumstances, 
he was forced to take a strong position near Camden upon 
a wooded elevation known as Hobkirk’s Hill. While he 
waited for South Carolina militia to come to his assistance. 
the garrison of Camden remained behind their earthworks 
and a temporary stalemate developed. Greene’s army was too 
weak to storm Camden, and Rawdon’s army was too weak 
to storm Hobkirk’s Hill. 


® Greene to President of Congress, April 22, 1781, Johnson, Sketches of 
Nathanael Greene, II, 91-93. 
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Military stalemates sometimes last a long time, but the one 
at Camden was very short-lived. Lord Rawdon received news 
from a deserter that Greene’s army was weak and ill-equip- 
ped and that it was deployed along a fairly wide front. Raw- 
don had fewer than 1,000 men available for combat, but he 
decided to advance against Greene’s army (which numbered 
about 1,500 officers and men, including Continentals and 
militia alike). The British — almost all of whom were Loyal- 
ists in regular units assigned to the British army — advanced 
towards Hobkirk’s Hill by a circuitous route which led them 
through underbrush and clumps of trees toward Greene’s 
left flank where the ascent was relatively easy. The redcoats 
were able to advance almost to the bottom of the slope be- 
fore they were discovered by American pickets who had 
been unable to see them as they marched through the broken 
and wooded countryside. The pickets put up a stout resist- 
ance, however, and Greene’s Continentals were able to form 
in line of battle on their wooded hilltop before the British 
could fall upon them. 

The battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, fought on April 25, 1781, 
resulted in another one of General Greene's defeats.*’ Greene 
was an able strategist, but his battlefield tactics were con- 
spiciously less successful than his strategy. Greene's Con- 
tinentals advanced downhill to meet the British after the 
American field-pieces had unleased a sudden blaze of grape- 
shot. The British faltered momentarily, then rallied and held 
their ground. There was a hot fire-fight at close range for a 
moment, and both sides suffered heavy casualties. Then a 
company of Maryland Continentals fell into disorder when 
one of their officers was shot down. The confusion among 
the Marylanders increased until Lieutenant Colonel John 
Gunby felt obliged to order an entire battalion to retreat to 
a new position and re-form. The retreat of Gunby’s battalion 
threw the rest of the line into disorder and brought about a 
general retreat.” Greene succeeded in rallying some Virginia 
~ ™ Alden, War of the Revolution, II, 802-808; Greene to Baron von Steu- 
ben, April 27, 1781, Steuben Papers, VII. 

* Greene to Joseph Reed, May 4, 1781, William B. Reed, Life and Corres- 
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and Delaware Continentals who covered the retreat and 
saved his fieldpieces from capture. The American army was 
driven from the field, however, and Greene was forced to 
add Hobkirk’s Hill to his list of battlefield misfortunes. He 
had already been beaten at Guilford Court House, and he 
had shared in Washington’s defeats at Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown. 

Colonel William Washington's dragoons had been sent to 
attack the rear of the enemys line w hile the infantry fire-fight 
was in progress. His troope rs made too long a circuit seeend 
Rawdon’s army and finally fell upon the neuceenbottents — 
surgeons and commissaries — who were stationed behind the 
iting of battle. Washington took a considerable number of 
prisoners, and then reached the field of battle in time to play 
a part in the rear guard action which covered the American 
retreat. W ashington’ s exploits helped to salvage some glory 
for the beaten army, but Washington and his dragoons might 
possibly have turned the tide Ps battle had they spent a 
time taking prisoners among rear-area soldiers. 

The Wied »s on both sides in the — f but hard-fought battle 
were very heavy. Greene lost some 270 officers and men who 
were killed, wounded, or captured. Rawdon lost 258 officers 
and men, or about one-fourth of his entire force. Both sides 
were badly hurt by their losses, but the British had the satis- 
faction of claiming a victory. 

Greene was very depre ssed by his defeat at Hobkirk’s Hill. 
He had hoped to win a victory over Rawdon if the latter 
chose to risk a battle. However, Gunby’s blunder (Greene 
considered it a blunder ) in ordering his men to retreat instead 
of rallying them on the spot, had broken the American line 
and had led to defeat. Greene's hope of winning a series o! 
victories as a result of his offensive began to fade momentar- 
ily, but they revived in short orde *r. Hobkirk’s Hill was not, 
as it turned out, fatal to Greene’s plans. The American army 
was forced to retreat only a short distance, and it was soon 
able to advance again while the British evacuated not only 
Camden but a large part of Georgia and South Carolina. 


~ * Reed, Life of Joseph Reed, II, 352. 
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The chain of British posts which connected Camden with 
Charleston was already under attack before Hobkirk’s Hill. 
Greene had sent Colonel Lee’s Legion of dragoons and 
mounted infantry to march to South C arolina in advance of 
the main American army. Lee was under orders to find and 
make a junction with the South Carolinians commanded by 
General Francis Marion. Lee and Marion were then to bend 
every effort to capture the forts which the British had erected 
to guard river crossings and road junctions along their lines 
of communication. 

Lee's column joined Marion's partisans on April 14 some- 
where in the swamps of the Black River in the Williamsburg 
district of South Carolina. The British posts on the Santee 
and Wateree rivers, between Camden and Charleston, were 
their objectives and they lost no time in attacking one of 
them. They commenced to besiege a stockaded post, called 
Fort Watson, on April 15.° Fort Watson was an important 
link in the chain of British posts between Camden and 
Charleston. It guarded the north-south line of communica- 
tions along the Wateree River. It was garrisoned by about 
120 British regulars and Tories and was protected by a 
stockade and a “triple ring of felled trees with their branches 
interlocking in an eightee atl century equivalent of a barbed- 
wire entanglement. "There was no artillery in the fort, but 
Lee and Marion possessed no artillery either. 

The besiegers made but little headway against Fort Watson 
for a time. They needed artillery to batter down the defenses 
but without artillery they were unable to take the fort until 
Major Hezekiah Maham, a South Carolinian, hit upon an 
ingenious scheme to overwhelm the garrison. Maham sug- 
gested that a tower of crossed timbers should be erected to 
a height which would enable marksmen stationed on a firing 
platform on the top of it to shoot downward into the fort. A 
“Maham Tower,” as it came to be called, was quickly erected, 
and the fire of the sharpshooters on top of it soon brought 
about the capture of the fort.** Thus the line of communica- 
~ * (Francis) Marion to Greene, April 23, 1781, Greene Papers, Clements 
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tions between Camden and Charleston was broken, and a 
major contribution was made toward the liberation of the 
back country of South Carolina from British occupation. 

There is no need to go into the details of the sieges which 
followed the fall of Fort Watson. The presence of Greene's 
army in South Carolina was enough to pin down Lord Raw- 
don so that he was unable to march to the assistance of the 
forts which Lee and Marion captured, one by one, with the 
help of Maham Towers and a single fieldpiece which Greene 
sent to them. Fort Motte, located on the south bank of the 
Congaree — r, was the next post after Fort Watson to be 
attacked by Lee and Marion. It was an important supply 
base on the route from Charleston to Camden and Ninety- 
Six. The fort, which was located on a high and commanding 
hill, was invested on May 8. The garrison made a vigorous 
defense, but the fort was taken after a siege which lasted 
only a few days.” All told, 184 prisoners were taken at Fort 
Motte; the loss of Forts Watson and Motte cost the British 
more than 300 officers and men who were killed or captured. 

The loss of Forts Watson and Motte seriously endangered 
Lord Rawdon’s position at Camden. Rawdon announced to 
his officers on May 9 that Camden was to be evacuated on 
the next day. Pre parations were made to destroy such stores 
as could not be loaded in the baggage wagons, and it was 
decided to leave the men who had been seriously wounded at 
Hobkirk’s Hill behind under the care of surgeons until the 
arrival of Greene’s army at Camden. The British army then 
marched southward from Camden on May 10, leaving their 
excess baggage and stores, the town jail, and some flour mills 
in flames.” It was a bitter moment for the victors of Hobkirk’s 
Hill; they had lost more than 200 men killed and wounded in 
battle, but their sacrifices had failed to save Camden. The 
most mortifying sight of all to the retreating soldiers as they 
marched from their burning base was the hospital in which 
~~ Lee, Memoirs of the War, II, 73-79. 

* Greene to W ashington, May 14, 1781, Papers of George Washington, 
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fifty-three of their own wounded and thirty-four captured 
Continentals were left behind. Hobkirk’s Hill, like Guilford 
Court House, had been an empty victory for the British and 
had been followed by the retreat of the victors and the ad- 
vance of the vanquished! 

Lord Rawdon’s column retreated sixty miles to Nelson's 
Ferry on the banks of the Santee w ithout bei sing harried or 
pursued by Greene’s little army. However, Greene's army 
marched down the west bank of the Wateree to McCord’s 
Ferry on the Congaree to support the besiegers of Fort Motte. 
Upon arriving in the vicinity of the fort. the Americans 
learned that it had already fallen. Tidings of still another 
victory came within a few days after the fall of Fort Motte. 
Patriots of the Edisto River Valley had taken advantage of 
Rawdon’s preoccupation with Greene to attack the British 
post at Orangeburg. The Edisto Valley men joined General 
Thomas Sumter’s partisans in considerable numbers, and 
Sumter and his followers succeeded in capturing Orange- 
burg on May 14.** Nearly 100 prisoners, and considerable 
quantities of provisions, arms, and ammunition were taken at 
Orangeburg. The cumulative losses suffered by the British 
in the evacuation of Camden and the loss of Forts Watson, 
Motte, and Orangeburg were quite heavy. All told, some 450 
British, Hessian, and Tory fighting men were captured, and 
the remaining British forts in the interior of South Carolina 
were isolated and seriously endangered. 

Disaster continued to spread throughout South Carolina 
despite Rawdon’s efforts to prevent it. He sent orders to 
Forts Granby and Ninety-Six to order the evacuation of those 
places, but his couriers were captured by American scouting 
parties.” * Consequently, the garrisons of the two forts re- 
mained where they were until they, too, were besieged. Raw- 
don retired toward Monck’s Corner, only a little more than 
thirty miles from Charleston, while awaiting the arrival of 
garrisons from the two forts. Meanwhile, Greene occupied a 
position at Fort Motte, squarely across the route which Raw- 
~ * Sparks, Correspondence of the Revolution, III, 310-312. 
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don would have had to travel to relieve Fort Granby. Greene 
then sent General Marion’s South Carolinians toward George- 
town, on the seacoast, while Lee's Legion and some 
Continental infantry were detached to besiege Fort Granby. 

Fort Granby was located at Friday’s Ferry, near the pres 
ent site of Columbia, South Carolina, about thirty miles up 
the Congaree from Fort Motte. It was garrisoned by more 
than 360 officers and men, and, according to Colonel Lee, the 
fort was so strong that, had it been stoutly defended, “it could 
not have been carried without considerable loss, except by 
regular approaches; and in this way would have employed 
the whole force of Greene for a week at least, in which period 
Lord Rawdon’s interposition was practicable.” “° Fortunately 
for Lee, however, Fort Granby surrendered on the morning 
of May 15 after the garrison had made only a token resist- 
ance. The g garrison was allowed to march to Charleston as 
prisoners of war under parole not to fight again until formal- 
ly exchanged. Thus the bag of prisoners taken at the several 
British posts in South Carolina swelled to more than 800, 
and the captors of Fort Granby found themselves in posses- 
sion of valuable quantities of ammunition, salt, liquor, and 
other useful articles.*' 

The fall of several forts and the loss of more than 800 men 
spelled ruin for the British and Tories in the interior of 
Georgia and South Carolina. Hundreds of fugitives, with their 

Negro slaves, fled from the back country to Rawdon’s camp 
at Monck’s Corner. Other hundreds of refugees poured into 
Charleston, and panic and despair swept through the minds 
and hearts of Tories throughout the area in which the pres- 
ence of Greene's army had made it possible for such partisan 
leaders as Francis Marion, Andrew Pickens, and Thomas 
Sumter to take the offensive. The victory gained by Rawdon’s 
brave soldiers at Hobkirk’s Hill was obviously fruitless. 
Greene’s strategic planning had resulted in overwhelming 
success despite the momentary check suffered upon the 


battlefield! 


“ Lee, Memoirs of the War, II, 81-82. 

“Lee, Memoirs of the War, II, 85. See also, Edward Hyrne, “Return of 
Prisoners Taken at Fort Granby, 15th May, 1781,” Papers of George Wash- 
ington, 174. 
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Lee’s capture of Fort Granby was followed by an even more 
impressive victory at Augusta. Lee began his march toward 
Augusta almost immediately after the fall of Fort Granby. His 
scouts reached the vicinity of Augusta on May 20 and soon 
learned that the annual present of small arms, ammunition, 
liquor, salt, and blankets for the Indian tribes had been stored 
nearby at a small stockaded post known as Fort Galphin 

(also Fort Dreadnought). Lee then led his men on a forced 
ae in weather which he described as “sultry beyond 
measure to try to surprise the g garrison at the fort. as He suc- 
ceeded in taking the fort and its garrison quickly and easily 
through use of a strategem. The victory cost Lee but one man 
who died of heat exhaustion and several men wounded. The 
fall of the fort cost the British several men killed, 112 cap- 
tured, and the loss of a considerable quantity of stores which 
were then put to use by the Americans in the siege of Augus- 

* The cumulative loss suffered by the British reached a 
ni of more than 900 officers and men killed and captured 
after the fall of Fort Galphin. 

Lee turned his attention to the siege of Augusta imme- 
diately after taking Fort Galphin. The place was strongly 
fortified and had a garrison of more than 300 officers and men, 
but Lee was strongly reinforced by Georgia militia com- 
manded by Colonel Elijah Clarke and South ¢ ‘arolinians 
commanded by General Pickens. The attackers outnumbered 
the defenders by more than two-to-one, but they encountered 
determined resistance and had to fight hard to capture Au- 
gusta. Plunging fire of a six-pounder mounted on a Maham 
Tower finally rendered the principal fort at Augusta unten- 
able, and the g garrison surrendered on June 4. 

The surrender of Augusta brought British losses in South 
Carolina and Georgia to more than 1,200 officers and men 
killed or captured at the taking of the forts which had fallen 
to Lee, Marion, Sumter, and Pickens. Greene's invasion of 
the Deep South had led to a whole series of victories which 
had resulted in the liberation of a vast part of the two south- 
~ Lee, Memoirs of the War, II, 89. 

“Lee, Memoirs of the War, II, 90-91. 

“Lee, Memoirs of the War, II, 102-117; joint letter of Lee and General 


Andrew Pickens, June 5, 1781, contemporary copy in Letters of General 
Greene, II, 135-136. 
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ernmost States and had virtually reduced the British to the 
defense of Charleston and the lowlands within thirty or forty 
miles thereof. 

While Lee and Pickens were engaged in taking Augusta, 
Greene led his army westward from Fort Granby to besiege 
the fort at Ninety-Six. The taking of Ninety-Six, which had 
a garrison of more than 500 Tory regulars and militia, 
would have been the crowning victory of Greene's campaign 
in South Carolina. However, Greene's luck ran out at Ninety- 
Six. The garrison, cntemensiod by a New York Tory, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Harris Cruger, resisted stoutly, and 
neither artillery fire nor the use of a Maham Tower enabled 
Greene to overcome the defenders. Lord Rawdon, mean- 
while, after enduring agonies of retreat and misfortune, was 
reinforced by several battalions of crack troops who had been 
sent to Charleston from the British Isles. Rawdon added the 
flank companies — the light infantry and grenadiers — of the 
new arrivals to his army at Monck’s Corner and then set out 
on a series of forced marches toward } Ninety-Six.*” Greene 
learned of the approach of Rawdon’s relief column and or- 
dered storming parties to attack the fort. The attack took 
place on June 18 and the attackers were driven back with 
heavy loss after some desperate hand-to-hand fighting.“ 
Greene’s army then retreated within a day or two, and Raw- 
don’s relief column, terribly fatigued from forced marches in 
the heat and humidity of summer, marched into Ninety-Six 
on June 21 with the cheers of the heroic garrison ringing in 
their ears. 

Ninety-Six was Greene's third defeat in the Carolinas. He 
had already been defeated at Guilford Court House and 
Hobkirk’s Hill, but he had been able to take the offensive 
after each of his setbacks. He succeeed in regaining the 
initiative once again after his defeat at Ninety-Six. Lord 
Rawdon could not remain for long in the Ninety- Six district 
with a hostile countryside between him and his principal base 
at Charleston, nearly 180 miles away. Consequently he was 
forced to order the evacuation of Ninety- Six shortly after 

° ~ Alden, War of the Revolution, II, 820-821. 
“Lee, Memoirs of the War, II, 126-129; Greene to the President of 


Congress, June 20, 1781, contemporary copy in Papers of George Washing- 
ton, 177. 
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his arrival at that place.’ Once again, as at Hobkirk’s Hill, 
Rawdon had gaine -d a victory only to be forced to retreat be- 

cause Greene's offensive strategy ‘had resulted in the « capture 
of key forts along his lines of communication. 

Greene’s spring offensive in the Deep South ended Ww ith the 
siege of Ninety-Six. The deadly summer “sickly season” made 
it impossible to carry on military operations in July and 
August. Moreover, Greene’s army was weary from its exer- 
tions and weakened by the losses which it had suffered at 
Hobkirk’s Hill and Ninety-Six. Accordingly Greene marched 
to the High Hills of Santee and encamped his men on high 
ground where they could escape the ravages of malaria and 
dy sentery.** The British, meanwhile, abandoned the interior 
of South Carolina and Ge orgia and fell back to Orangeburg, 
which they occupied for a time, and then to a camp at Eutaw 
Springs on the Santee River, about 55 miles from Charleston. 

No effort will be made here to describe the campaign which 
led to the battle of Eutaw Springs on September 8, 1781. The 
outcome of the battle, in which Greene suffered another of 
his defeats, is well-known. Greene’s army remained intact 
after Eutaw Springs, however, and defeat was no more fatal 
to his plans than his previous battlefield defeats had been. 
He remained in effective control of the interior of the Deep 
South throughout the remainder of 1781 and 1782 until the 
British finally decided to evacuate Charleston and Savannah. 
He was denied the satisfaction of winning a battle at any 
time during his campaigns in the Carolinas, but he had suc- 
ceeded in driving Lord Cornwallis from North Carolina and 
Lord Rawdon from the back country of Georgia and South 

Carolina in the space of less than four months from the time 
his troops recrossed the Dan River to begin their long march 
southward. During those four months, Greene had done 
nothing less than beat two British armies (without winning 
a battle) and had proved himself to be one of the finest 


strategists developed by either side during the course of the 
war. 


“ Lee, Memoirs of the War, II, 133-134; Greene to President of Congress, 
July 17, 1781, contemporary copy in Papers of George Washington, 180. 

“ Alden, War of the Revolution, II, 825; Greene to President of Congress, 
July 26, 1781, Letters of General Greene, II, 223-229. 





CHARLES HENRY FOSTER AND THE UNIONISTS OF 
EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


By NorMAN C. DELANEY® 


On June 5, 1862, the Congressional Committee of Elections 
met to hear the case of Charles Henry Foster. It was Foster's 
fourth appearance in —— as a claimant to a seat 
in the Thirty-seventh Congress. The thirty-two year old 
former resident of Maine’ was supplied w ith memorials and 

certificates of an election held on Hatteras Island, North Car- 
olina, on January 30 of that year. Foster rested his claim upon 
these and other expressions of public opinion in his behalf. 
although he could not assert any legal right to a seat. He con- 
sideved himself the choice of all loyal men in the Second 
District and characterized those at Hatteras who had “elect- 
ed” him as the most loyal in North Carolina. 

Charles Henry Foster was one of the minor controversial 
figures of the Civil War. Because of his unorthodox activities 
he was labeled by the Southern press as a “poor creature,” 

“vile scoundrel,” and “stray Yankee.” * So intense was fee ‘ling 
against Foster that Confederate authorities offered rewards 
for his death or capture. To Confederates in North Carolina 
Foster was the worst of turncoats—he had denounced and 
fled the South only to return as self-appointed champion of 
the North Carolina Unionists. 


*Mr. Norman C. Delaney is teaching in the Department of History, 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

1In 1875 Foster described himself as 5’ 9”, weighing 145 pounds, with 
sallow complexion, dark brown hair, and dark gray eyes. The best available 
sketch on Foster is a Bowdoin College alumni questionnaire answered by 
him in 1875. This is located in a Bowdoin (Class of 1855) scrapbook in 
the Boston Public Library, hereinafter cited as Bowdoin Questionnaire, 
1875. Another class scrapbook at Bowdoin College contains a short bio- 
graphical sketch written in 1881, hereinafter cited as Foster Sketch, 1881. 
This scrapbook also contains a lengthy obituary of Foster (the name and 
date of the newspaper are not given), but it is not altogether reliable. 

* House Report, No. 118, Thirty-seventh Congress, Second Session, here- 
inafter cited as House Report No. 118. 

* North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), June 12, 1861. This newspaper was 
issued as a weekly, tri-weekly, and daily during its years of publication 
and will hereinafter be cited as the Standard. See also the Fayetteville 
Observer, September 12, December 30, 1861. 
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Foster was born in Orono, Maine, on February 18, 1830, 
the first child of Cony and Caroline Foster. Cony, an Orono 
merchant, was married to the daughter of Benjamin Brown 
of Vassalboro, one of the we salthie: st men in Maine.* Eight 
children were born to them, of whom five lived. 

Charles H. Foster studied law under the direction of Asa 
Watkin and Israel Washburn, Jr., before entering college in 
1851. His preparation for Bowdoin (at Brunswick) was un- 
dertaken at Oldtown, Maine, with Thomas Tash. Charles 
entered college with his brother, Benjamin, who was one 
year younger, and they remained roommates during all four 
years at Rewdidn. While there, Foster gained oratorical ex- 
perience in the Athenaean Club, while the Democratic Club 
helped in the shaping of his politics. He was also a member 
of Psi Upsilon and the —— Circle. In his Junior term 
Foster participated in the Prize Declamation of his class, 
speaking on Sumner’s “The Landmark of Freedom.” During 
his last year he served as college librarian and at commence- 
ment delivered the English oration, entitled “The Deliver- 
ance from Doubt.” At the time of his graduation in 1855, 
Foster was a member of Phi Beta Kappa.’ 


Following graduation, Foster was admitted to practice 
law at Bangor, Maine, by the Penobscot County Supreme 
Judicial C ‘ourt. However, he spent the years from 1855 to 


1856 as teacher and principal of the C ony School for Boys in 
Augusta. 


In 1857 Foster left Maine and soon appeared in Norfolk, 
Virginia. There he served as editor of two daily new spapers— 
the Southern Statesman and the Norfolk Day Book.’ This 
experience led to Foster's purchase of the Citizen, a Demo- 


“Benjamin Brown’s philanthropy helped to establish the insane asylum at 
Augusta. 

* Bowdoin Questionnaire, 1875. Bowdoin granted Charles Foster an M.A. 
degree in 1861. 

*Benjamin Hedrick, formerly a professor at the University of North 
Carolina, became personally oa. with Foster at about this time. 
(Hedrick had been dismissed from the University in 1856 because of his 
vote for Fremont.) Hedrick later accused Foster of using the Norfolk Day 
Book to stir up and help bring about secession. Benjamin Sherwood 
Hedrick Papers, Duke University Library, Durham, hereinafter 


cited as 
Hedrick Papers. 
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cratic weekly, at Murfreesboro, North Carolina. He became 
its editor on January 1, 1859." 

Foster was readily accepted by the citizens of Murfrees- 
boro, and he was soon engaged in practicing law as well as 
journalism. His neighbours recognized Foster as a citizen of 
the State by electing him to the National Democratic Con- 
vention in the Spring of 1860.* 

Personal plans prevented him from attending the conven- 
tion at Charleston, however, since Foster was married on 
May 1 to Sue Agnes Carter, 26, the daughter of Perry and 
Priscilla Carter, a prominent family of Murfreesboro.° Foster 
attended the Democratic Convention at Baltimore which 
nominated Stephen A. Douglas, although his own choice 
for the presidency was John Breckinridge. He used the Citi- 
zen to support the Breckinridge-Lane “ticket as well as to 
help advance the “sound principles and true policy” of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, to which he belonged. In an 
editorial, Foster referred to himself as “a Southern man 
permanently identified with the institutions of the South.” "° 
The Knights advocated territorial acquisition through the 
annexation of slave colonies as independent states. Their 
dream included the colonizing of Mexico with slave-holders 
and organizing a militant Home Guard to suppress slave 
insurrection and repel “Abolition invasion.” The order's 
sworn members were pledged to “defend Constitutional 
rights and to espouse the cause of the South against the North 
in the event of a sectional collision.” '' C harles H. Foster, 
being an active Knight, undertook to explain the order's prin- 
ciples at public meetings and through his newspaper. 

In spite of these indications that Foster would support a 
Southern Confederacy, secession and war brought about a 
change of heart. After the fall of Fort Sumter, Foster’ s atti- 
tude made people suspicious, and he was expelled from Mur- 
freesboro at a public meeting. However, after an appeal to 
~ * Bowdoin Questionnaire, 1875. 

* House Report, No. 118. 

*The marriage was performed by the Reverend William Hooper, D.D., 
L.L.D., Bowdoin Questionnaire, 1875 


” Citizen (Murfreesboro), August 30, 1860, hereinafter cited as Citizen. 
* Citizen, August 30, 1860. 
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Governor John W. E llis and by the efforts of friends, Foster 
was allowed to remain.’? Foster made it clear to them that 
his oath as a Knight of the Golden Circle prevente -d his taking 
sides against the South. Nevertheless, Foster's loyalty to the 
Union prevailed. In June, 1861, he fled to W ashington where 
he reported that “nobody in North Carolina is allowed to 
be for the Union, or even vali under penalty of death. 
The most absurd lies are told and believed.” He described 
the State’s four or five regiments as “well-armed, ignorant, 
undisciplined, islbordindien. and whiskey -drinking. ~ * Al 
though his reports were published anonymously, the South- 
ern press recognized Foster as their author. Foster's wife and 
baby daughter, both still in Murfreesboro, were ke spt under 
surveillance in the event that Foster should hazard a return 
to them. 

Foster may or may not have spent part of the summer of 
1861 in North Carolina, but about the first of Se ptember he 
was in Washington claiming to have been engaged in secret 
activities in that State. The press reported that Foster, a “fed- 
eral Congressman-elect from North Carolina,” was to confer 
with the administration “upon affairs connected with his 
State.” * “Rebel scouts,” who reportedly had tried to ambush 
Foster in Virginia, had been succe ssfully eluded." In an inter- 
view with President Lincoln, Foster offe ‘red the government a 
brigade of North Carolina loyalists.’* He reporte ed that secret 
leagues of loyal citizens existe d in every county and num- 
bered one-half of the State’s voters. Also, that these leagues 
had arranged for congressional elections in every district, four 
having been held on August 21. Foster claimed that those 
elected, the “best men in the State,” would possess certifi- 
cates of election bearing the Governor's signature and the 
State seal.’ According to Foster, he himself had run openly 

“2 J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina (New 
York, 1914), 84, 85. 

* Standard, June 12, 1861. 

* New York Times, September 4, 1861; New York Herald, September 12, 
Se Ne w York Times, September 4, 1861. 

% New York Daily Tribune, New York Herald, and Fayetteville Observer, 


all for September 12, 1861. 
" Fayetteville Observer, September 12, 1861. 
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and had been elected from one of the western districts, and 
the large percentage of Union men required only “Govern- 
ment support to redeem (them) from rebel rule. . . .” 

The Fayetteville Observer vehemently denied the stories 
being circulated by Foster in W ashington and stated that 
the “vile scoundrel” was “working hard for the commission 
of General which he is seeking from Lincoln. . . . Should he 
fail, it will not be for want of lying.” The new spaper asserted 
that any secret leagues were “very secret” and that Foster's 
claims were all “falsehoods made out of the whole cloth.” 
Benjamin Hedrick, who was in Washington, wrote to Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, denouncing Foster 
as “an unmitigated humbug and cheat.” According to Hed- 
rick, Foster had not been in North Carolina as he claimed, 
and the published letters telling of his activities there were 
all forgeries. These facts were later substantiated by the 
Committee of Elections. Hedrick contended that “. . . there 
is no need of making bogus members of Congress of such 
miserable swindlers as Foster.” *° 

Foster's impressive claims of loyalty in North Carolina 
were being enhanced by events then transpiring on the coast 
—on desolate Hatteras Island. After the capture of Forts 
Hatteras and Clark in late August, so-called Union sentiment 
began to be fostered by military personnel and by the local 
pastor. The Reverend Marble Nash Taylor, a Virginian, had 
been assigned to the Cape Hatteras Mission on December 11, 
1860, by the North Carolina Methodist Conference.** When 
Federal occupation of Hatteras began with much looting and 
destruction of property, many Islanders felt obliged to take 
the oath of allegiance to safeguard their property. This was 
stated in a letter Taylor wrote to a brother-in-law in Cumber- 
land County.” ‘ Within a short time the minister had become 
-* Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, September 14, 1861. 

’ Fayetteville Observer, September 12, 1861. 

*® Benjamin Hedrick to Salmon Chase, September 15, 1861, Hedrick Papers. 

“= Minutes of the Twenty-fourth Session of the North Carolina Conference 
of the M. E. Church, South, Held at Salisbury, North Carolina, Dec. 5-11, 
1860 (Raleigh, 1861). The parish was listed as 479 members, 1 colored 
man, and 40 white probationers. At the December, 1861, meeting, Taylor 
was unanimously voted out as “a traitor to his Conference, his State, and 


the Southern Confederacy.” Standard, December 11, 1861. 
“ Western Democrat (Charlotte), October 1, 1861. 
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the most zealous Unionist on the Island. Taylor not only 
began preaching on the evils of secession, but also considered 
himself the political as well as spiritual leader. 

Reports from Colonel Rush C, Hawkins, commanding the 
Ninth New York Zouaves, to General John Wool overempha- 
sized the taking of loyalty oaths. Hawkins reported that with- 
in ten days after the Federal occupation began nearly all the 
male adults had taken the oath. A few volunteers were also 
willing to serve as spies on the mainland, spreading disaffec- 
tion for the Confederacy while obtaining military intelligence. 
Eight of these men were — and imprisoned, causing 
alarm to Governor Henry T. Clark, who feared that “evil in- 
fluences” might extend to the mainland. Hawkins declared 
that an election would bring one third of North Carolina 
back into the Union within two weeks. Like Charles Foster, 
his belief was that fear alone prevented the people from 
stating their loyalty.” 

In the North these re ports were circulated as evidence that 

North Carolina was soon to be restored to the Union. The 
New York Herald correspondent at Hatteras reported that 
“Union feeling is universal on this island, and of a genuine 
and honest character.” ** Many in the North failed to realize 
that what most Islanders wanted was merely to be left alone. 
It was true, however, that they had little reason to be sympa- 
thetic towards the Confederacy. Their geographic isolation 
had kept them a race apart from mainlanders, economically. 
politically, and socially. When 250 voters on the Island 
voted in early 1861, only 19 men expressed themselves in 
favor of secession.*" The few pro-Southern families either left 
the Island after the surrender of the forts or remained dis- 
creet. 
8 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 70 volumes [127 books and index], 1880-1901), Series IJ, II, 
61, 62; Series I, IV, 617, 618, hereinafter cited as Official Records. 

“ New York Herald, September 10, 1861. 

= New York Times, September 9, 1861. This election cannot be otherwise 
verified. In the presidential election of November 6, 1860, the voters of 
Hatteras Village divided their votes evenly between Lincoln and Douglas, 


43 votes each. John W. Rollinson Book, 1845-1905, Southern Historica] 
Collection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 
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The reports which reached Lincoln prompted him to draft 
an order for recruiting loyal North Carolinians at Fort Hat- 
teras.* As a result, some fifty or sixty Island men were 
organized into Company I, First North Carolina Union Regi- 
nent The Company was used to garrison Forts Hatteras and 
Clark (with a cadre force of Federals ).” 

As early as September 5, 1861, the Reverend Taylor 
thought of trying to induce the citizens of Hyde County to 
secede from the State. However, Commodore S. C. Rowan 
advised him to cultivate the Union sentiment instead.** Events 
a month later at Chicamacomico Village strengthened the 
plan. On October 5 two Confederate regiments made a sur- 
prise raid on the northern end of Hatteras Island, where the 
Twentieth Indiana Regiment was camped, forty-five miles 
from reinforcements. Colonel Hawkins had stationed the 
regiment there to protect the loyal people from Confederate 
reprisals. The Indianans were easily routed and fled. In their 
retreat down the beach they were accompanied by about 
five hundred inhabitants of Chicamacomico, of every age and 
condition. One soldier later stated that the sight of then 'm flee- 
ing for dear life was “the most sorrowful sight of all.” 
hindus d homes were looted and burned by Confederates 
who regarded vacancy of the homes as proof of hostility 
towards the Confederacy. Fishing vessels were carried off, 
thus depriving many families of their livelihood. Although 

“horrible outrages” were reported, only one civilian was 
killed. An old man of 70, who had not fled, was shot by a 

“devil incarnate” from a Georgia Regiment.** Many Islanders 
now had additional reasons to regard the Confederates as 
enemies and to be sy mpathetic towards a Union movement. 
Some were doubtless shocked by epithets being used against 
them by a hostile Southern press. Old stories shout the law- 
~ * Official Records, Series 1, IV, 613. 

“Information supplied by Mr. Rufus Basnett of Frisco, Hatteras Island, 
whose father, Zachariah, was a corporal in Company I. Mr. Basnett claims 
that only one Islander, Benjamin B. Dailey, enlisted in Confederate service. 
Dailey was captured along with 680 other Confederates in Fort Hatteras, 
August 29, 1861. Interview with Mr. Basnett, August, 1958. 

* Official Records, Series I, VI, 173. 

*#F. A. Duyckinck, The War for the Union (New York, 1868), I, 549. 


"New York Herald, October 13, 15, 1861. 
= New York Herald, October 13, 1861; Official Records, Series I, IV, 626. 
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less “wreckers” on the Outer Banks were once again popular 
on the mainland.” 

On October 12 the Reverend Mr. Taylor organized a meet- 
ing at Trent Church in order to develop a platform of loyalty 
to the Union. Resolutions were introduced and addresses 
given by selected citizens of Hyde County. Among the speak- 
ers was Charles Henry Foster, who warned the gathering 
that success for the Confe deracy would result in either a 
monarchy or a military despotism. Two local men, R. B. Bal- 
lance and Alonzo J. Stowe, presided over the meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a statement of grievances 
against the Confede are and to frame a declaration of inde- 
pendence. Marble Taylor, William O'Neil, and Caleb B 
Stowe were responsible for the declaration, which was 
modeled after that of 1776. The document listed a total of 
forty-two grievances against the “bold, bad men” of the 
Confederacy, 1 ranging from fraud and falsehood to “shocking 
barbarities,” a “reign of terror,” and murder: “. . . from these 
tyrants and public enemies we “now dissever ourselves, soci- 
ally and politically, forever.” * An important provision was 
the repudiation of the Confederate government and the plan 
for “the establishment at an early day of a Provisional State 
government for the loyal people ‘of North Carolina.” 

Foster and Taylor began planning the government in which 
both men would have leading roles. Assistance in fostering 
favorable public sentiment in the North was furnished by 
the Herald corre spondent at Hatteras. He wrote of the “loyal, 
peaceable, inoffensive” Islanders as being reduced to abso 
lute want: 


. Without shoes, in tattered garments, hungry, with no escape 
but to the arms of Secessia, which they have repudiated under 
oath, they can do no otherwise than appeal to the sympathy and 
generosity of the North for aid. I understand that the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, whom from personal acquaintance and observation, | 
can recommend as truthful and trustworthy, will soon visit New 
York on a mission of succor for this people. It is but little that 


2 Fayetteville Observer, September 19, 23, 1861. 
™ New York Herald, October 28, 1861; Frank Moore (ed.), The Rebellion 
Re cord (New York: 11 volumes, 1861- 1865), III, 177-179. 
“New York Herald, October 28, 1861, 
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he will ask for. Send him back not empty, as you hope for the 
smiles of Heaven upon the cause of the Union and your own 
consciences.** 


In the latter part of October, Taylor left Hatteras for New 
York, accompanied by Chaplain T. W. Conway of the New 
York Zouaves. They were scheduled to address a large g sather- 
ing at Cooper Institute in an appeal for the Union men of 
Hatteras. Foster was already in New York making arrange- 
ments for furthering the provisional government scheme.” 
Taylor and Conway arrived in New York with endorsements 
from General WwW ool, Simon Cameron, and Abraham Lincoln. 
Lincoln wrote: “I have no doubt that the gentlemen . . . are 
true and faithful, and that their mission of charity is most 
worthy and praiseworthy.” * 

The meeting at Cooper Institute, November 7, 1861, was 
presided over by George Bancroft, the tines. ‘Among the 
notables present were William Cullen Bryant, William E. 
Dodge, John J. Astor, and General Ambrose Burnside. 
Marble Taylor spoke eloquently of the “clever, kind, simple- 
hearted” people of Hatteras.** According to Taylor, the whole 


population of “four thousand persons” flocked down to 
Colonel Hawkins, and gladly took the oath of allegiance.” As 
a consequence of heir loy alty, they now had no bread, nor 
salt for their fish. He was in New York, he continued, in order 
to obtain flour and breadstuffs upon credit, as “they are not 
beggars at all.” Taylor concluded by appealing in his own 


behalf: 


. | had been sent down there by the North Carolina Conference 
as a minister. The Missionary Board appropriated $250, expect- 


%* New York Herald, October 28, 1861. 

“The Fayetteville Observer accused Foster of trying to enlist C onfederate 
prisoners at the Rip Raps as “soldiers under the Stars and Stripes.” Foster 

was reportedly mortified by being branded a “coward” by the officer in 
command at the Rip Raps, who forbad him to “utter such language.” 
Fayetteville Observer, November 7, 1861. 

* Roy P. Basler (ed.), The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: 8 volumes, 1953), V, 3, hereinafter cited as Basler, 
Works of Lincoln. 

*® New York Times, November 8, 1861. 

® Hatteras Island had an 1861 population of not more than 1,800 
persons; less than 100 of these were Negroes. 
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ing the people to be able to raise $300. But the people could only 
raise me $60 or $70 and I had $10 besides, so that I had $75 
which I sent over to the main to procure breadstuffs for the 
troops, for I loved every soldier there, but to my astonishment 
the Secessionists got hold of my $75 and pocketed that, I shall 
stand there upon my return home, without bed or bedding, 
without a roof to shelter my head, or the head of my wife and 
only child... .*° 


Chaplain Conway corroborated the statements of his 
“brother,” after which he described a church service where 
he had been guest minister. Since the congregation had com- 
prised both soldiers and Islanders, Conway considered it 
proof of the good relations existing between the two. His 
main illustration of native loyalty was the Twentieth In- 
diana’s retreat at Chicamacomico, with the “whole population 

. in mass in front of the retreating regiment, without shoes 
and hats and almost in rags... .”™ 

At the conclusion of the appeals, an eighteen-man Com- 
mittee of Relief was appointed to collect funds for purchasing 
food, clothing, and supplies. Syracuse, New York, offered to 
furnish all the salt needed by the Hatteras fishermen. 

Charles Henry Foster had not remained idle in New York. 
The authorities were notified by him of his claim that 60,000 
Unionists, including mining, railroad, and other large prop- 
erty interests of North Carolina, were willing to recognize the 
government that he and Taylor would initiate at Hatteras, 
Foster advised Frederick Seward, Assistant Secre tary of 
State, that the two of them had conferred with every loyal 
North Carolinian they could find in New York, and had re- 
ceived their approval for a provisional government. In this 
way they had received “authority” to represent nearly thirty 
counties by proxy. Foster assured Seward that their governor 
would be “a man of age and experience; incorruptible and 
of true fidelity to the Union.” 

Anxious to return to Hatteras from their successful mission, 
Taylor and Foster obtained special passes from Secretary of 
~ © New York Times, November 8, 1861. Taylor was married to the former 
Catherine Munroe of Cumberland County, North Carolina. 


“ New York Times, November 8, 1861. 
“ Official Records, Series III, I, 630, 
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State Seward and General McClellan. This enabled them to 
return by the quickest route. At Fortress Monroe the two men 
promptly sent a message back that they had received de- 
plorable accounts of destitution at Hatteras. The Relief Com- 
mittee was advised that if they proposed to do anything for 
their relief, “for God’s sake, let it be done quickly . . . they 
need immediately 500 barrels of flour. Most of them can pay, 
but they cannot ‘buy.’ ce 

The Hatteras Convention took place on November 18, 1861, 
at Hatteras Village, with ceremony and “respectability” pro- 
vided by local and military authorities. George W. Stowe was 
president of the Convention, with Zachariah Burras clerk. 
Forty-five counties were listed as being represented, although 
only six or eight delegates we re actually present. Taylor ond 
Foster held the thirty proxy “votes” which their New York 
trip had produced. An ordinance was drawn up proclaiming 
Taylor provisional governor, and another declared the ordi- 
nance of secession null and void. The new governor was au- 
thorized to call for a special Congressional election. After tak- 
ing the oath of office from Jethro A. Midgett, the Justice of 
the Peace, Taylor designated November 28 for this election by 
the voters of the Second Congressional District.“* 

A series of impressive documents began emerging from 
the new executive department, affixed with the State seal and 
witnessed by Taylor's private secretary, young Alonzo Stowe. 
These set forth the idealistic aims of Taylor’s government to 
fulfill an “imperative obligation to God, to civilization, to 
freedom, and to humanity.” It assured itself of the support of 

“thousands of good and faithful North Carolinians,” who were 
to rise and assert their independence from “the wicked ty- 
rants’ seeking to enslave them.‘ 

Taylor's proclamations were published in the North, but 
from the Southern press came a storm of sarcasm. His govern- 

“New York Times, November 19, 1861. On November 29 the schooner 
“KE. Sheddon” was reported in the process of taking on cargo for the 
“Union men of Hatteras.” The cargo consisted of flour, pork, beef, molasses, 
boots, shoes, dry goods, and other miscellaneous donations. New York Times, 
November 29, 1861. 

“ House Miscellaneous Documents, No. 2, Thirty-seventh Congress, Second 


Session, hereinafter cited as House Document No. 2. 
“ House Document No. 2. 
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ment, it was asserted, had been organized by “the Yankees 
and their fish canker prisoners.”** The “Governor of the 
Wreckers” was promised a warm reception by the citizens of 
Robeson County, where Taylor owned some land and slaves.* 
The Confederate officials insisted that North Carolina was 
united and unanimous in its opposition to the North. 

The announced congressional election occurred on Thurs 
day, November 28, 1861, on Hatteras Island, the only section 
of the State under Federal control. The Island covered four 
precincts, and voting was done in the school buildings at 
Hatteras, Chicamacomico, and Kinnekeet, and at the home of 
Charles Foster** in Trent. The unanimous choice of the 
electors was Charles Henry Foster. Fifty-one votes were given 
him at Chicamacomico, ninety at Kinnekeet, fifty-six at Trent. 
and seventy-one at Hatteras. The election was supervised by 
the provost marshals of Camp Wool and Fort Hatteras and 
by thirteen authorized inspectors (local men). 

Thus, from the Second District of North Carolina, a district 
of 9,000 voters, Foster received 268 votes, or all votes cast 
that day. Supplied with the certificate of his election, signed 
by Governor Taylor and attested with the State seal, Foster 
arrived in Washington to claim a seat in the Thirty-seventh 
Congress. The committee which investigated Foster in De- 
cember declared him ineligible to a seat from either the First 
or Second District.** Benjamin Hedrick continued to denounce 
Foster as a “charlatan and cheat.” He advised the Senate 
Judiciary Committee that his only interest in working against 
Foster was to “prevent a swindler from attaining office to the 
great detriment of the Union, and .. . a needless disgrace 
offered to [Hedrick’s] native State... .””’ Many in the North 
regarded the Committee's decision as a “just rebuke of 
[Foster's] taking advantage of the peculiar condition of 
public affairs, without having been chosen by any number 
of citizens anywhere to represent them.” The North Carolina 
~ “North Carolina Whig (Charlotte), December 10, 1861. 

“ Fayetteville Observer, December 16, 1861. 

“ “Foster” was formerly a common family name at Trent (now Frisco). 

“ House Documents Nos. 2 and 15. 


” Benjamin Hedrick to the Senate Judiciary Committee, January 9, 1862, 
Hedrick Papers. 
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press was naturally pleased that Foster had been rejected by 
his “Yankee brethren.” ™ 

Foster had returned to Hatteras without waiting for Sen- 
ate confirmation, and a second election was ordered (by 
Taylor) for January 16, 1862. The turn-out that day was not 
impressive because of inclement weather and the presence of 
the Burnside Expedition. Many Island men were being 
drafted to pilot the Federal ships through Hatteras Inlet into 
Pamlico Sound.” Therefore a meeting was held and the elec- 
tion postponed until January 30. Foster attended the meeting, 
but claimed that it was “gotten up spontaneously by the peo- 
ple.” ® The election notice and proceedings of the meeting 
were sent to President Lincoln, thence to the Senate. 

The final election was held on January 30, with the same 
semblances of authority as before. The voting was once again 
conducted, as far as possible, in accordance with the law. 
According to Foster, the election inspectors were all bona fide 
magistrates. The certificates of election were given to Briga- 
dier General Thomas Williams, commanding the Hatteras 
forts. Foster gained thirty more votes from Chicamacomico 
precinct, thus bringing his total vote to 298." 

Within the next weeks, Federal forces obtained control of 
Roanoke Island and later of New Bern. Foster and others 
. continued to encourage Union sentiment wherever it was 
safe to dc so. As a result, small groups of citizens in Craven, 
Hyde, and Carteret counties favored Foster's admission to 
Congress. When New Bern came under Federal jurisdiction, 
Foster attempted to organize a demonstration there in his 
behalf. The Massachusetts Twenty-fifth Regiment agreed to 

= Fayetteville Observer, December 30, 1861. 

= On January 19, 1862, the expeditionary correspondent of the New York 
Herald reported difficulties in recruiting pilots. He described the Islanders 
as having an indescribable drawl and accent.” The men were afraid to 
pilot Goldsborough’s ships in spite of promised protection. One is quoted 
as saying: “Wall, now, you moughn’t succeed in this business, and them 
’are s’eshioner ’ed treat me bad.”’ The correspondent hoped that “these are 
not a sample of the Unionists of North Carolina.” New York Herald, Jan- 
uary 30, 1862. 

® House Report No. 118. 

“ House Report No. 118. Foster claimed to have had an opponent in one 
contest, who received no votes despite his coastal birth and background. 


He also stated that the votes of January 30 were (except for those from 
Chicamacomico) either lost or mislaid by General Williams. 
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attend the meeting with their band, and carpenters were 
detailed to build a platform. General Burnside, however, pro- 
hibited the meeting on the ground that New Bern was under 
martial Jaw and he could not allow officers or soldiers to 
organize political assemblages.” 

Among Foster's supporters in the Twenty-fifth Regiment 
was Sgt. George M. Joy, who had been detailed to edit the 
Newbern Progress. On May 14 Joy received one of the Foster 
memorials, bearing the signatures of thirty citizens of Car- 
teret County. He gave the petition to Foster, who added it 
to his collection of documents. The body of this petition had 
been written by Foster himself, and many of the signatures 
written by the same hand (although not Foster’s).* 

Thus prepared, Foster r appeared again before the Commit- 
tee of Elections on June 5, 1862. On May 19 Edward Stanley 
had been appointed military governor of North Carolina by 
President Lincoln, so Foster was unable to claim the exist- 
ence, de facto or de jure, of any Hatteras government. He 
rested his claim solely on the expressions of public opinion 
in his behalf, and upon no previous supposed or pretended 
elections: “All that is apap here is that this action of 
the pe ople is spontaneous . . . I rest the case upon the prin- 
ciples of equity and common sense. Foster claimed that “the 
substance is in this thing; the bark, the husk may be absent, 
but the kernel and essence of an election is in the case.” Fos- 
ter spoke of the need for someone to protect the interests of 
the inhabitants: “They wish some person who has lived 
among them to represent them, and they consider me the 
most suitable man they have. . . .” Foster remarked on the 
depredations committed by both Federal and Confederate 
troops and of his efforts to obtain compensation for such out- 
rages. “Being a mere civilian,” he asserted, prevented him 
from having their claims righted. When asked whether Gov- 
ernor Stanley should not be the proper one to order an elec- 
tion, Foster said he believed it would be dangerous to hold 
further elections. Another objection was that a brother of 


~ ® House Report No. 118. 
* House Report No. 118. 
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Professor Benjamin Hedrick, Foster's enemy, had been ap- 
pointed as federal officer to Beaufort. “Other persons may be 
appointed to hold other offices in the district, and those per- 
sons, I presume, would work against me.” ™ 

The Elections Committee was again convinced that “the 
memorialists and Mr. Foster had failed to show the slightest 
foundation for [Foster's] claim,” and summarized the case 
as being fraudulent and utterly without basis: “It is difficult 
to undesstend how anyone can, seriously and in good faith, 
claim this to be an election of a representative to the Thirty- 
seventh Congress.” ™* 

On Hatteras Island, with his government defunct and him- 
self discredited, Marble Taylor had abandoned his parishion- 
ers and was not heard from again. His secretary, Alonzo 
Stowe, had switched his allegiance and was running the 
Federal blockade until captured and imprisoned at New 
Bern.” Charles Henry Foster was called before a military 
commission, which decided that he should be barred from 
North Carolina for the duration of the war. The commission 
obtained Foster's solemn promise that he would not return 
there.” 

Foster, however, still considered himself as the champion 
of the North Carolina Unionists. He again offered Lincoln 
the services of loyal North Carolinians, this time a regiment. 
The President submitted ~y offer to the War De ae 
but remained skeptical: “If arms were in the hands of « 
Union Regiment in North suis they probably would aa 
remain in their hands long.”"' Nevertheless, Foster received 
Lincoln's appointment as Recruiting Officer for North Caro- 
lina troops with the rank of captain. On August 5, 1862 
Lincoln issued Foster a pass to New Bern.” With orders 
© House Report No. 118. 

* House Report No. 118. 

* Alonzo Jenkins Stowe (1839-1918) used to relate his exciting Civil War 
exploits while a prominent merchant at Hatteras. It is significant, however, 
that he never spoke of his association with Taylor and his role in the 
Hatteras government. Interview with Mr. Adolph Burrus, Hatteras, August, 
sea Letter of General John G. Foster, Fort Monroe, Virginia, August 31, 
1863, Hedrick Papers. 


"Basler, Works of Lincoln, IV, 504. 
“Basler, Works of Lincoln, V, 377. 
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from the Adjutant General's Office, General John G. Foster 
“could not refuse [Charles Foster] the duty to which he was 
appointed.” * 

For the next nineteen months Charles Foster remained a 
captain in the First North Carolina Regiment. As soon as his 
family in Murfreesboro was “liberated,” he sent them to his 
parents’ home in Orono, Maine. A second daughter was born 
there on August 3, 1864. It seems that Foster was quite popu- 
lar with his conan. as it was reportedly their custom to 
gre et him with cheers upon his first appearance each morn- 
ing.” 

On January 1, 1863, a congressional election was held in 
the Second District of the State, as ordered by Governor 
Stanley. When Jennings Pigott emerged as winner, Foster 
and the Unionists indignantly protested that Pigott had been 
the Secessionist’s candidate. Abraham Congleton, aged 64, 

1 private in Company F, First North ¢ esolina Regime nt, 
ope nly challenged forty electors at Beaufort as enemies of the 
government. Thirty- -six members of Company G, and forty- 
five of Company F, petitioned that they had voted for C harles 
H. Foster, “as testimony of our approv al of his disinterested 
and patriotic devotion to the Union cause, but without there- 
by recognizing the validity of the election.” *° They expressed 
shock at the admission of ‘ ‘traitors and rebels to an equality 
at the ballot-box with loyal men.” Governor Stanley was de- 
nounced for having actively interfered in behalf of Pigott. 
and for his having bestowe d favors upon disloyal men. Foster 
collected these petitions and mailed them to ‘the Committee 
of Elections. In doing so, he disclaimed any interest in the 


“Letter of General John G. Foster, August 31, 1863, Hedrick Papers. 

“Foster obituary (newspaper title and date unknown), Bowdoin College 
Scrapbook, Class of 1855. The article gives this and other data on Foster’s 
career which cannot be authenticated. Such as: “Colonel Foster was sur- 
prised at a cabin where he was resting for the night, and taken prisoner; 
but one of the guards, whose gratitude for favors done was stronger than 
his love for the Confederacy, contrived to let the captive get away. . 
Once when in Washington he recognized a disguised Confederate who had 
just reached the city from Virginia. The man was terror-stricken, for ex- 
posure would mean death. He was one of the men who had been foremost 
in persecuting Colonel Foster and his family. Colonel Foster simply told 
his enemy to leave the city at once—taking care that the spy really re- 
turned to the rebel lines. 

® House Miscellaneous Document No. 14, Thirty-seventh Congress, Third 
Session, hereinafter cited as House Document No. 14. 
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election as “a matter of no particular concern to me, ” and 
assured the Committee that he himself was not claiming a 
seat.” As a result of the protests, Pigott was not granted a 
seat in Congress. 

The First and Second Union Regiments were kept from 
combat situations because of the danger of capture and Con- 
federate reprisals. They worked mostly on the building and 
strengthening of fortifications. The January, 1864, organiza- 
tion a Cina ral Butler's Department of Virginia and North 

Carolina listed a detachment of the Second at t Beaufort under 
Captain C. H. Foster, attached to three companies of the 
One Hundred Fifty-eighth New York Regiment. Another 
detachment was with the One Hundred Thirty-Second New 
York Regiment at New Bern.” Foster's services in completing 
the hore *+head defenses earned him and his command a com- 
mendation from Colonel James Jourdan, One Hundred Fifty- 
eighth New York Regiment. Jourdan was impressed by the 
“cheerful execution of all duties assigned to them.” ™ 

In February, 1864, during a Confederate attack upon New 
Bern, about forty men of Company F, Second Regiment, were 
captured near Bachelor's Creek. Twe nty-two of these Caro- 
linians were subsequently executed as Confederate desert- 
ers.” Foster promptly wrote to Fortress Monroe reporting 
a contemplated massacre of the prisoners. He contended that 
although some of the men had been pressed into Confederate 
service, none had been there voluntarily. Foster demanded 
prompt and forceful action by General Butler: “The protec- 
tion of the Government has been solemnly pledged to them. 
I did not move one step in recruiting until I had the recogni- 
tion and approval of Major General Peck, who explicitly 
permitted the enlistment by me and agents of conscript vol- 
unteers.” The result of the excutions which followed was 
utter demoralization in the ranks of the Carolinians. Colonel 
~ © House Document No. 14. 

* Official Records, Series I, XXXIII, 482. 

® Official Records, Series I, XX XIII, 80. 

“ See Rush C. Hawkins, An Account of the Assassination of Loyal Citizen: 
of North Carolina for Having Served in the Union Army (New York, 1897). 

"Private and Official Correspondence of General Benjamin F. Butler 


During the Period of the Civil War (Norwood, Mass.: 5 volumes, 1917), 
III, 401, 402, hereinafter cited as Butler Correspondence. 
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Edward Ripley reported them “utterly demoralized” and un- 
willing to fight: “Indeed they are already looking to the 
swamps for the = they have so far failed a getting 
from our Government. _ I believe they will inevitably, in 
case of a fight, lecome panic- -stricken and have a bad effect 
on the rest of this slim command.” 

With the ranks of the Carolinians thus reduced, Foster 
undertook to enlist additional forces. A few weeks later, 
General Butler found Foster at Fortress Monroe in the pro- 
cess of recruiting. Over 300 men had been enlisted, which 
entitled Foster to be commissioned a lieutenant colonel. He 
claimed to have the power of nominating his own officers. 
Butler gave Foster a provisional commission of lieutenant 
colonel, p abelonnne as Foster had been recommended to him 
by his predecessor at Fortress Monroe. However, Butler 
began an investigation of Foster, the results of which prompt- 
ed him to suggest to Secretary of War Stanton that Foster be 
dropped bee the army: “His movements in Sixty-one, the 
method which he took to get back into the service, his seem- 
ing want of efficiency, and his fickleness of purpose, re nder it 
not desirable that he should be retained in the service.” Butler 
suggested that a “good and efficient man in whom the North 
Carolinians had confidence would have the Second North 
Carolina Volunteers filled up at once,” and offered to find 
such a man to send in place of Foster.” Thus ended the mili- 
tary career of Charles Henry Foster, who was now as thor- 
oughly discredited as Marble Nash Taylor. In spite of his 
brief appointment as lieutenant colonel, Foster was referred 
to henceforth as “Colonel” Foster. 

At the cessation of hostilities Charles Foster returned to 
Murfreesboro with his wife and daughters. He engaged in 
cotton buying and a general mercantile business, whitch he 
later shandone d in favor of a law practice. Foster raised sub- 
scriptions for the families of his former soldiers, and freely 
gave them legal advice and assistance. He contributed regu- 
~ 2 Official Records, Series 1, XXXIII, 948, 949. 

* Butler Correspondence, III, 520. 


* This is not surprising inasmuch as Foster’s brother, Benjamin, emerged 
from the war as Brevet Colonel of the Eleventh Maine Volunteers. 
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larly to the Raleigh Observer, the Biblical Recorder, and 
Norfolk Virginian, ‘and served as a correspondent of the New 

York Herald. When Foster submitted his Bowdoin question- 
naire in 1875, he mentioned his “comfortable residence” and 
the fact that two of his girls were attending Wesleyan Female 
College in Murfreesboro. 

In March, 1878, the Fosters (including three daughters and 
a son) moved to Philadelphia where Charles was soon ad- 
mitted to the bar. Instead of building up a practice, however, 
Foster became editorial writer of the Philadelphia Record, 
in November, 1879." 

According to Sue Foster, her husband had been infected 
with malaria during the war, and had suffered constantly 
from camp diarrhea.** Foster developed acute pneumonia and 
died on March 14, 1882, at the age of 52." After Episcopal 
services, the body was laid to rest in Odd Fellows Cemetery, 
Philadelphia, bringing to an end the controversial career of 
Charles Henry Foster. 
= Foster Sketch, 1881. 

*“Teclaration of a Widow for Pension,” submitted by Sue Agnes Foster, 


May 23, 1882. National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
* Philadelphia Press, March 15, 1882. 
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SHERMAN AND TOTAL WAR IN THE CAROLINAS 
By JouN G. BARRETT” 


Although William Tecumseh Sherman could not recall say- 
ing “War is hell,” he did state: “You cannot qualify war in 
harsher terms than I will. War is cruelty and you cannot 
refine it.”' It was in the fall of 1862 that he developed his 
philosophy of total war which he thought would make con- 
flict “so terrible” that the South would exhaust all peaceful 
remedies before commencing another struggle.” Considering 
all the people of the South as enemies of the Union,* Sherman 
planned to use his military forces against the civilian popula- 
tion as well as the armies of the enemy. He believed this plan 
of action would not only demoralize the non-combatants but 
also the men under arms. The Southern armies in the field, 
he felt certain, could be disheartened by attacks on the civilian 
population, as easily as by defeats on the battlefield. Sher- 
man's program of total war also called for the destruction of 
the enemy's economic resources. By paralyzing the Confed- 
erate economy he hope d to destroy the South’s ability to 
supply its fighting forces with war materials. Thus in bring- 
ing war to the heme front he hoped to destroy both the 
South’s capacity to wage war and its will to fight.’ 

“Collective responsibility,” ” the theory upon which total war 
rests, made possible a new mode of warfare in which the 


*Dr. John G. Barrett is an Assistant Professor of History at Virginia 
Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia. 

*Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe (ed.), Home Letters of General Sherman 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), 309, hereinafter cited as 
Howe, Home Letters of Sherman; William Tecumseh Sherman, Memoirs of 
General W. T. Sherman (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 2 volumes, 
1875), II, 126, hereinafter cited as Sherman, Memoirs. 

* The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of th 
Union and Confederate Armies Nye na gee D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 70 volumes [127 books and index], 1880-1901), Series I, XVII, Part 
II, 260, hereinafter cited as Official Records. 

‘Sherman, Memoirs, I, 267. Guerrilla activity and unorganized civilian 
resistance in the region around Memphis helped to bring Sherman to this 
conclusion. 

‘An excellent study of Sherman’s philosophy of total war is John Bennett 
Walters, “General William T. Sherman and Total War” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Vanderbilt University, 1947), hereinafter cited as 
Walters, “Sherman and Total War.” 


{ 367 } 
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accepted rules of the time were transgre ssed. The effect was 
a certain disregard for human rights. and dignity. But with 
Sherman “war... [was] war end not popularity seeking.” ° 
He thought the South, for its part in bringing on the conflict. 
dese wwe “All the curses and male dictions a people can pour 
out.” * Nevertheless, he held out to his enemies the sincere 
promise of a he ‘Iping hand if they would lay down their arms 
and rejoin the Union. It was not a sense of cruelty and barbar- 
ism that prompted Sherman to formulate his theory of total 
war. This conception was the outgrowth of a search for the 
quickest, surest, and most efficient means to win a war. Vic- 
tory, he determined, could be won more easily by moving 
troops than by fighting. Strategy had become to him the mas- 
ter of tactics. The purpose of his strate gy was to minimize 
fighting by striking at the supply lines and morale of the 
enemy. 

The full application of this new philosophy of war was to 
be applied by Sherman in campaigns through Mississippi, 
Georgia, and ‘the Carolinas. In Mississippi the Federal army 
decimal the State's resources and lines of communication 
and demonstrated to the inhabitants how cruel a matter war 
could be. In Georgia Sherman was to repeat the Mississippi 
performance but on a much larger scale. 

When the Georgia operations ended at Savannah on De- 
cember 21, 1864, all the accepted rules of strategy called for 
the immediate transfer of Sherman's sixty thousand veterans 
from the Georgia coast to Richmond where Grant had Lee 
bottled up behind fortifications.* General Grant was desirious 
of this move,” but much to his dismay Sherman voiced strong 
objections to such a plan. He hoped to march on to Richmond 
by way of Columbia and Raleigh in the Carolinas.** Every 


> Walters, “Sherman and Total War,” 133; Official Records, Series I, 
XSZAVILI, Past V, 704. 

*Sherman, Memoirs, II, 126. 

‘Basil Henry Liddell Hart, Sherman: Soldier, Realist, American (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1929), 426. 

*Colin R. Ballard, The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln (New York: 
The World Publishing Company, 1952), 223. Because of the heavy demands 
on ocean transportation it probably would have taken two months a have 
moved Sherman’s entire army to Richmond. Sherman, Memoirs, II, 224 

*Sherman, Memoirs, II, 206. 

*” Sherman, Memoirs, Il, 209. 
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step northward from Savannah, Sherman felt, was as much 
a direct attack on Lee as though he were operating within 
sound of the artillery of the Army of Northern Virginia. He 
was firmly convinced that an application of total war in the 
Carolinas would have a direct be ‘aring on the outcome of 
Grant's struggle around Richmond." 

The combination of Sherman’s persistence and the news 

Thomas devastating victory over Hood at Nashville™ 

persuaded the reluctant Commanding General to grant per 
mission for the move through the Carolinas." 

Sherman's plan of campaign called for feints on both 
Augusta and Charleston and a march directly on Columbia 
and thence to Goldsboro, North Carolina, by way of Fayette- 
ville on the Cape Fear. Goldsboro was chosen as the destina- 
tion because that city was connected to the North Carolina 
coast by two rail lines running respectively from Morehead 
City (via New Bern) and Wilmington. By this circuit the 
Federal force could destroy the chief railroads of the Caro- 
linas and devastate the heart of the two States.” 

Sherman planned to cut himself off completely from his 
hase in Savannah; hence he could expect no government sup 
plies until he reached the Cape Fear River in North Carolina. 
His wagons could carry only limited provisions; thus the 
army of sixty thousand would have to hae liberally on the 
country during the march.” To regulate the foraging parties, 
very strict orders were issued.” 

These instructions were in complete compliance with the 
accepted rules of warfare. Yet there was wide discrepancy be- 


4 Sherman, Memoirs, II, 213, 227. 

“Before departing for his “March to the Sea” Sherman dispatched 
Thomas to Tennessee to deal with Hood. 

4 Sherman, Memoirs, II, 223-224. 

‘Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part II, 154. “The subsidiary opera- 
tions which were intended to co-operate with Sherman’s March northward 
from Savannah were two. First, the capture of Fort Fisher at the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River in North Carolina, and second, the transfer of 
Schofield from Middle Tennessee to the Carolina coast, where, with the 
Tenth Corps under Major General A. H. Terry and the Twenty-third under 
Major General [Jacob] Cox, he was to reduce Wilmington and advance upon 
two lines from that city and from Newbern to Goldsboro, at which place it 
was expected a junction with Sherman would be made.” Jacob D. Cox, The 
March to the Sea. Franklin and Nashville (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1886), 137, hereinafter cited as Cox, March to the Sea. 

* Sherman, Memoirs, II, 175-176. 
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tween the orders and the actions of some of the men. In Geor- 
gia many of the foraging parties had degenerated into 
marauding bands of mounted robbers which operated not un- 
der the supervision of an officer but on their own. These 
groups committed every sort of outrage. Most of the pillage 
and wanton destruction of private prope rty in the two Caro- 
linas was the work of the “bummers,” “smoke house 1 rangers, 
or “doboys,” as this peripheral minority of self-constituted 
foragers was called.*® 

The 1 majority of officers and men in Sherman’s army neither 
engaged in indiscriminate looting nor condoned the actions 
of yl who did.” 

South Carolina awaited with despair and trepidation the 
appearance of Federal soldiers on her soil. Sherman's intem- 
per rate language in Savannah and the conduct of his troops 
in Georgia certainly warranted this apprehension. The Con- 
Sales general, Lafavette McLaws, wrote his wife from 
Pocotaligo: “There is a great alarm all through the country 
and a strong disposition to give up, among the old residents 
even, and with the females especially. ...” 8 Time and time 
again Governor A. B. Magrath called with little avail on the 
people of South ¢ WE tis to rally to the colors.'* Magrath’s 
continuous appeals led one Confederate officer to vemask 
that he had two brigades and five proclamations with which 
to oppose the Federals.”° 

* Manning Ferguson Force, “Marching Across Carolina,’ Sketches of 
War History, 1861-1865. Papers Read before the Ohio Commandery of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States (Cincinnati, Ohio: 
R. Clarke and Company, 6 volumes, 1888-1908), I, 15. On most occasions 
these self-constituted foragers were referred to as “bummers.” The origin 
of the term is obscure but it was in use at the time of the “March to the 
Sea.” A member of Sherman’s staff termed the bummer as “a raider on his 
own account, a man who temporarily deserts his place in the ranks and 
tarts upon an independent foraging Mission.’”’ Henry Steele Commanger 
(ed.), The Blue and the Gray: The Story of the Civil War as Told by 
ee ge (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 2 volumes, 
1950), II, 952. 

* John Gilchrist Barrett, Sherman’s March Through the Carolinas 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1956), 3 

* Lafayette McLaws to Mrs. McLaws, January 12, 1865, Lafayette Mc- 
Laws Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, hereinafter referred to as Southern Historical Collection. 

” William Franklin Gore Shanks, “Recollections of General Sherman,” 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XXX (April, 1865), 669-670. 

“Frank H. Putney, “Incidents of Sherman’s March Through the Caro- 
linas,” War Papers Read before the Commandery of the State of Wisconsin, 


Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States (Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Burdeck and Allen, 3 volumes, 1903), III, 388. 
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When Sherman commenced his march through the Caro- 
linas the latter part of January, 1865, the meager Confederate 
forces that could possibly be brought to oppose him were 
scattered from Virginia to Mississippi.”' By February 7 the 
major part of the F ede ral army had penetrated, without diffi- 
culty, well into South Carolina and was encamped along the 
Charleston-Augusta railroad.” Five days later Orangeburg, 
to the north, was in Sherman’s hands.” 

As the army had pushed deeper into South Carolina, for- 
aging had become more of a vital necessity to the success of 
the campaign. Although Sherman had ordered that officers 
command all foraging parties,” scores of foragers roamed 
about under no supervision, intent only on plunder. Due 
largely to the activities of this group much of the lower part 
of the State lay in smouldering ruins by the second week in 
February.” 

From ‘Orange burg the army moved out in the direction of 
Columbia, destroying the railroad as it went. This capital 
city, crowded almost to suffocation with refugees, was the 
scene of confusion and turmoil when the booming of cannon 
gave strength to the rumors of Sherman’s proximity. 6 Early 
in the morning of the 17th Columbia fell to the Federal 


“Gustave Joseph Fieberger, Campaigns of the American Civil War 
(West Point, New York: United States Military Academy Printing Office, 
1914), 401-414; Alfred Roman, The Military Operations of General Beaure- 
gard in the War between the States, 1861-1865, Including a brief Sketch and 
Narrative of his Services in the War with Mexico (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 2 volumes, 1884), II, 337-341. 

"Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part I, 683. On February 6, 1865, 
Grant had directed Thomas to send General George Stoneman “with his 
cavalry through the Great Smoky Mountains into South Carolina, to in- 
terrupt railway communications between Columbia and Charlotte, N. C., 
and by occupying the attention of part of the confederate forces in that 
region, assist the movement of Sherman.” Delays occurred and it was 
not until March 26, when Sherman had already reached Goldsboro, that 
this column was ready to move. Stoneman’s orders were now to destroy rail- 
road communications in southwestern Virginia and western North Carolina. 
Cox, March to the Sea, 200-201. 

* Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part I, 20. 

“Sherman, Memoirs, II, 175-176. 

*Incessant rains were to plague Sherman as he marched through the 
Carolinas. Existing roads became almost impassable. Thus the success of 
the campaign depended, to a large extent, upon the efficiency of the pioneer 
corps whose duty it was to build and repair roads and bridges. Nowhere 
did this corps perform better than in the swamps of lower South Carolina. 

Mary E. Massey, “Southern Refugee Life during the Civil War,” The 
North Carolina Historical Review, XX (January, 1943), 15-16; Emma 
LeConte Diary, Southern Historical Collection, 
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forces, and sometime before noon Sherman, with a few mem- 
bers of his staff, rode into the city. His reception by the 
crowds in the streets was tumultuous, but the temperate 
O. O. Howard, riding with the General at the time, correctly 
observed that the enthusiasm for the conquering hero was 
largely due to the inebriated condition of those present.’ 
Columbia at this time was virtually one vast warehouse 
filled with spirituous liquors. In the confusion of the days 
preceding the city’s fall the Negroe s had gotton their hands 
on large quantities of these various bever rages. They in turn 
passed out much of this alcohol to the men in blue as they 
approached the capital from the north and the west.’ 

On a ride about the city Sherman had the unusual experi- 
ence of observing large quantities of loose cotton, from bales 
lining the stree ts, be sing scattered about by a high prevailing 
wr y At the market square he had to ride his he se on the 
sidewalk to avoid “a long pile of burning cotton bales.” ™ 
There is conclusive evidence that at least some cotton was 
fired before Sherman entered the city.” The origin of these 
early fires is still a matter of dispute. However, in the final 


analy sis the source of these blazes is of little significance 


“Who Burnt Columbia?—Part 1st—Official Depositions of William 
Tecumseh Sherman, General of the Army of the United States, and General 
O. O. Howard, U.S. A., For the Defense; and Extracts from Some of the 
Depositions for the Claimants. Filed in Certain Claims V the United States, 
Pending before the Mixed Commission on British and American Claims in 
Washington, D. C. (Charleston: Walker, Evans and Cogswell Company, 
1873), 26-27, hereinafter cited as Mixed Commission on Claims. 

* Mixed Commission on Claims, 106; The Burning of Columbia—lI. Letter 
of General Wade Hampton, June 24, 1878, with Appendix—II. Report of 
Committee of Citizens, Ex-Chancellor J. P. Carroll, Chairman, May, 
1866 (Charleston, S. C.: Walker, Evans and Cogswell Company, 1888), 16, 
hereinafter cited as The Burning of Columbia; John C. Arbuckle, Civil War 
Experiences of a Foot-Soldier Who Marched with Sherman (Columbus, 
Ohio: Privately published, 1930), 131, hereinafter cited as Arbuckle, Civil 
War Experiences; Fenwick Y. Hedley, Marching Through Georgia. Pen 
Pictures of Everyday Life in General Sherman’s Army from the Beginning 
of the Atlanta Campaign Until the Close of the War (Chicago, Ill: M.A. 
Donahue and Company, 1884), 376; Official Records, Series I, XLVII, 
Part I, 243. 

* Sherman, Memoirs, II, 280. 

"Henry C. McArthur, Capture and Destruction of Columbia, South 
Carolina, February 17, 1865 (Washington, D. C.: n. p., 1911), 9; Samuel 
H. M. Byers, With Fire and Sword (New York: Neale Publishing Company, 
1911), 166; Alexander S. Salley (ed.), Sack and Destruction of the City of 
Columbia, South Carolina. By William Gilmore Simms (Atlanta, Ga.: Ogle- 
thorpe University Press, 1937), 37; Official Records, Series I, LIII, 1,050. 
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because they had all been completely extinguished by mid- 
afternoon.” 

Consequently it cannot be said that burning cotton was 
the cause of the terrible conflagration of February 17 that 
practically leveled the capital city of South Carolina. It was 
the drunken soldier who was primarily responsible for this 
holocaust, but he was not acting under orders from his com- 
manding general. Sherman’s orders for the campaign of the 
Carolinas contain no instructions for the molestation of pri- 
vate property in Columbia.” 

In the long run the General felt that the burning of private 
homes, though not designed by him, was a trifling matte? 
when compared with the manifold results which soon fol- 
lowed. “Though I never ordered it and never wished it, | 
have never shed any tears over the event, because I believe 
that it hastened what we all fought for, the end of the war. Wa 
This laconic statement pretty well sums up Sherman’s senti- 
ments on the burning of C olumbia. 

The army remained in the city for two days, destroying, 
under orders, public and railroad property.” On February 20, 
to the accompaniment of hisses and boos from the people 
along the streets, the troops resumed their march north toward 
Winnsboro.” 

This historic old town, as well as Camden to the south and 
Cheraw to the east, suffered much at the hands of the Fed- 
eral troops. At Cheraw, the army’s last stop in South Carolina, 
Sherman learned that his former opponent, Joseph E . John- 
ston, had replaced Beauregard as commander of the C ‘onfed- 
erate forces in North and South Carolina. He now concluded 
that Johnston would unite his widely scattered forces and 
= Who Burned Columbia?—General Sherman’s Latest Story Examined,” 
Southern Historical Society Papers, XIII (suomacy-_Docomive, 1885), 450; 
Oscar O. Winther (ed.) With Sherman to the Sea. The Civil War Letters, 
Diaries, and Reminiscences of Theodore F. Upson (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1934), 152; The Burning of Columbia, 16 

* Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part I, Iff. 

“Testimony of General William Tecumseh Sherman, March 26, 1872, in 
a lawsuit regarding the fire. Penciled copy of this testimony in William 
Tecumseh Sherman Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


“ Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part I, 22. 
* Arbuckle, Civil War Experiences, 135. 
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at a place of his own choosing strike one of the Federal 
columns on the move. Fully aware that the battle he wished 
to avoid now seemed unavoidable, Sherman put his army in 
motion for Fayetteville, North Carolina, some 70 miles north 
east.® 

As early as January, 1865, the North Carolina newspapers 
had begun to prepare the people of the State for invasion. 
But with the fall of Fort Fisher and occupation of Wilmington 
on January 15 and 22 respectively, the people of North 
Carolina had almost surrendered themselves to a wave of 
de spondency. Late in February General Lee declared that the 
despair of the North C arolinians was de sstroying his army. I 
wrote to Governor Vance: “Desertings are becoming very 
frequent and there is reason to believe that they are occasion- 
ed to considerable extent by letters written to the soldiers by 
their friends at home.” ** The diaries and letters of the men 
in the line around Richmond show that Lee had reason to be 
concerned. “Deserters increase . . . we had three more last 
night” is a February entry in the diary of Samuel Hoey Wal- 
kup of the Forty -eighth North Carolina regiment.” On 
March 6 Walkup expressed the sentiments of those soldiers 
whose homes were in Sherman’s path: “I am in agony of 
suspense to hear from home. It has been nearly a month since 
I left them and have received no letter since. The Yankees 
were there. Between them and our forces I can only look 
Heavenward for comfort.” *° 

It was not those soldiers who looked to heaven for comfort 
but those who took off for home themselves that occasioned 
six North Carolina regimental commanders to write W. A 
Graham appealing to the Senator and other members of the 
Confederate Congress to go immediately among the people 


” Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part II, 1,247. 

* Lloyd Lewis, She rman: F ighting Prophet (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1932), 499, quoting Daily Progress (Raleigh), January 21, 
1865. 

% Robert E. Lee to Zebulon B. Vance, February 24, 1865, Zebulon B. Vance 
Letter Book, State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

” Samuel H. Walkup Diary, February 21, 1865, Southern Historical Collec- 
tion, hereinafter cited as Walkup Diary. 

© Walkup Diary, March 6, 1865. 
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“with words of cheer, encouraging the timid, satisfying the 
discontented, and suppressing party discord.” 

General Sherman entered North Carolina with the confi- 
dent expectation of receiving a welcome from its supposedly 
large number of pro-Union citizens.” Thus he had his officers 
issue orders for the gentler treatment of the inhabitants and, 
when the State line was crossed, circulate new instructions 
regulating foraging activities.” But no orders were drafted 
prohibiting the burning of the great pine forests within the 
State. North Carolina’s turpentine woods blazed in fantastic 
“splendor” as “bummers” touched matches to congealed sap 
in notches on tree trunks.** 

On March 8 North Carolina for the first time felt the full 
weight of the Federal army. Three days later Mayor McLean 
surrendered Fayetteville to the invading forces.*” Sherman 
especially wanted to reach this river port so that he could 
retake the arsenal located there. At the outbreak of war os 
Confederates had taken over the United States Arsenal i 
the city and for four years this valuable government prope ven 
had served the South. 


Fayetteville suffered a great deal as result of the Federal 
occupancy. Besides the destruction of numerous public build- 
ings, including the Arsenal,** there was considerable pillaging 


“ Officers of North Carolina troops then present in the Army of Northern 
Virginia to William A. Graham, February 27, 1865, William A. Graham 
Papers, Southern Historical Collection. 

“George W. Nichols, The Story of the Great March (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1865), 222. 

“ Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part II, 719. 

“John R. Kinnear, History of the Eighty-Sixth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry. During Its Term of Service (Chicago: Tribune Company’s 
Book and Job-Printing Office, 1866), 101. The Confederate soldiers also 
fired these great pine forests. Bell Irvin Wiley (ed.), Rebel Private Front 
and Rear. By William A. Fletcher. (Austin: University of Texas Press 
1954), 140. 

“David P. Conynghan, Sherman’s March Through the South, With 
Sketches and Incidents of the Campaign (New York: Sheldon and Com- 
pany, 1865), 357. On the morning of March 10 at Monroe’s Cross-roads, 
close to Fayetteville, General Wade Hampton raided the cavalry encamp- 
ment of General Judson Kilpatrick. This lively engagement and the skir- 
mish at Aiken, S. C., a month earlier, were the chief cavalry encounters 
of Sherman’s Carolinas Campaign. 

“ Official Records, Series I, XVII, Part II, 763. At Fayetteville Sherman 
took the opportunity to clear his columns of the vast number of white 
and black refugees that had followed his army northward. These “twenty 
to thirty thousand useless mouths” were sent to Wilmington, Official Rec- 
ords, Series I, XVII, Part II, 803, 807. 
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by the “bummers,” but this plundering of private property 
was done, for the most part, before General Absalum Baird 
took command of the city and garrisoned it with his three 
brigades.” 

By the middle of March Sherman had his entire army across 
the Cape Fear, and the move on Goldsboro had begun. The 
General was in a happy frame of mind as he w atche d his 
troops march by. The campaign was running like clockwork. 

Goldsboro, he felt sure, would be his in a few days. 

From Savannah to Fayetteville Sherman had moved his 
army in flawless fashion, but from this latter place to Golds- 
boro his operations were definitely characterized by care- 
lessness in the management of a large army. He allowed his 
columns to become strung out and at Bentonville, a small 
town west of Goldsboro, Johnston came close to crushing 
the Federal Fourteenth Corps.** Sherman was victorious in 
the battle of Bentonville, March 19-21, but he didn’t follow 
up his victory by pursuing the enemy. Instead he marched 
his army into Goldsboro. There he was joined by the forces 
of Generals Schofield and Terry which had marched up from 
New Bern and Wilmington re spectively. 

At Goldsboro Sherman was disturbed to find neither of the 
two railroads from the coast fully repaired and no supplies 
awaiting him. Nevertheless, he decided to change the for- 
aging system. All foragers were ordered dismounted and 
placed in the ranks. Their horses and mules were turned over 
to the quartermaster corps, which meant quite a few ani- 
mals.*® 


“Charles W. Wills, Army Life of an Illinois Soldier. Letters and Dairy 
of the Late Charles W. Wills (Washington, D. C.: Globe Printing Company, 
1906), 360; Charles S. Brown to Ella (Brown), April 26, 1865, Charles S. 
Brown Papers, Manuscripts Division, Duke University Library, Durham. 

“At Averasboro, north of Fayetteville, on March 16, General W. J. 
Hardee engaged Sherman’s Twentieth Corps, giving Johnston more time 
to concentrate his forces at Bentonville. Sherman failed to grasp the 
significance of Hardee’s actions and ignored all other indications that 
Johnston might be preparing for battle. For an excellent account of the 
Battle of Bentonville, largest encounter ever fought on North Carolina 
soil, see Jay Luvaas, “Johnston’s Last Stand—Bentonville,” The North 
Carolina Historical Review, XXXIII (July, 1956), 332-358. 

” Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part I, 424, 972; Edmund N. Hatcher, 
The Last Four Weeks of the War (Columbus, Ohio: Edmund N. Hatcher, 
1891), 67-68. 
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As vital as the forager had been to the success of the 
campaign, General James D. Morgan regretted that he had 
to exclude him from praise and credit. He wrote: “I have 
some men in my command . . . who have mistaken the name 
and meaning of the term foragers, and have become under 
that name highw aymen, with all of their cruelty and ferocity 
and none of their courage. aes 

Sherman’s arrival in Goldsboro had been announced by the 
columns of smoke which rose from burning farmhouses on 
the south side of the Neuse,”' but within the town itself the 
“bummers” had little chance to pillage and destroy because 
Schofield had occupied the place two days be fore they ar- 
rived and had stationed guards to prevent outrages.” 

By March 25 repairs on the railroad from New Bern were 
finished, and the first train from the coast arrived in Golds- 
boro.” This completed the task Sherman had set out to do 
upon leaving Savannah. His army was now united with those 
of Schofield and Terry. Large supply bases on the North 

Carolina coast were available by rail, and the countryside 
from Savannah to Goldsboro, for an average breadth of forty 
miles, had been laid waste. . 

The General now decided it was time to discuss with 
Grant the plans for a junction of their armies around Rich- 
mond. He hoped to share with the Army of the Potomac the 
glory of capturing the Confederate ‘apital. Late in the after- 
noon of the 25th, Sherman boarded a train for City Point, 
Virginia, Grant's headquarters. The visit proved futile as 
the Commander-in-chief was not disposed to delay his own 
push against Lee until the troops at Goldsboro could join 
him. So in five days Sherman was back in eastern North 
Carolina, busily addressing himself to the task of the re- 
organization of his army ond the replenishment of stores. 


” Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part I, 487. 

= Cornelia P. Spencer, The Last Ninety Days of the War in North Caro- 
lina (New York: Watchman Publishing Company, 1866), 94; Elizabeth 
Collier Diary, April 20, 1865, Southern Historical Collection. 

@ Daily Conservative (Raleigh), March 27, 1865. 

® Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part I, 28. 

“ Ulysses S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant (New York: Charles 
L. Webster and Company, 2 volumes, 1886), II, 460. 
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On April 10 he broke camp and starte -d his march on 
Raleigh. It was thought that Johnston was somewhere be- 
tween that place and Goldsboro. Since the Battle of Benton- 
ville, the Confederate General had been at Smithfield, a small 
town about halfway between Goldsboro and Raleigh. When 
Sherman’s move was reported to him, he also put his small 
Confederate force in motion for the North Carolina capital. 

During the night of the 11th Sherman learned of Lee's 
surrender at Appomattox. The announcement of this mo- 
mentous news the next day put the Federal soldiers in a 
hilarious mood, even as the march went forward.” Toward 
this capering army was coming a Confederate locomotive. 
Inside the car were peace commissioners out of Raleigh. 
That night at Sherman’s headquarters these emissaries un- 
successfully conferred with the General about a “suspension 
of hostilities.” They did get from him, however, a promise of 
protection for both the State and municipal officials in the 

capital.” 

In the meantime the Confederate forces had evacuated 

Raleigh and Johnston had reported to President Davis at 
Greensboro. While there Johnston learned of Lee’s capitu- 
lation. The news of this disaster fully convinced the General 
that the Confederacy was doomed. He realized that his small 
army, its ranks growing thinner by the day, was no match 
for Sherman. 

In Johnston’s opinion President Davis now had only one 
governmental power left, that of terminating the war, and 
“a thought this power should be exercised immediately. In 
a conference with the President, he was able to get the chief 
executive, after much discussion, to authorize him to send 
Sherman a communication asking for a suspension of hos- 
tilities.™ 


= Official Records, Series I, XLVII, Part III, 177, 180; Henry J. Aten, 
History of the Eighty-fifth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry (Hia- 
watha, Kansas: Regimental Association, 1901), 303. 

“For an interesting account of the surrender of Raleigh to the Federal 
forces see Richard E. Yates, “Governor Vance and the End of the War 
in North Carolina,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XVIIT (October, 
1941), 315-338. 

** Sherman, Memoirs, II, 346-347; Joseph E. Johnston, Narrative of 
Military Operations, Directed, During the Late War Between the States, 
by Joseph E. Johnston, General, C.S. A. (New York: D. Appleton and Com 
pany, 1874), 397-398, hereinafter cited as Johnston, Narrative. 
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This led to a meeting between Generals Sherman and John- 
ston at Bennett’s farm house a few miles west of Durham’s 
Station. There on April 17 and 18 Sherman granted terms to 
his adversary that restored to the South a large measure of 
its “status quo” ante-bellum.” This generous agreement clear- 
ly shows that with Sherman total war was a strategic not a 
vindictive matter. 

The General assumed that his peace terms would be ac- 
ceptable to the administration, but he was soon to learn 
otherwise. So once again he met with Johnston. This time 
he offered, and the C ouliederste General ac cepte -d per force, 
the terms Lee had received at Appomattox.” Nevertheless, 
when Sherman departed by rail for Wilmington the latter 
part of April, he could leave Raleigh knowing he had honestly 
endeavored to shorten the road to reunion. If the terms first 
offered Johnston had been accepted, the Southern people 
would have resumed the place they held in the Union in 1860, 
and the evils of congressional reconstruction might have been 
forestalled. 


In retrospect, Sherman considered the march north from 


Savannah “by far the most important in conception and execu- 
tion of any act of . . . [his] life.”"’ He placed particular im- 
portance on his operations in the Carolinas because, as he 
states it: “I honestly believe that the grand march of the 
western army . _ from Savannah to Rale igh was an important 
factor in the final result, the overw helming victory at Appo- 
mattox, and the glorious triumph of the Union cause.” ®’ 


* At Bennett’s farm house Sherman was not acting under specific instruc- 
tions from Pp re veside nt Lincoln but in neonates with the dictates of his own 
conscience. Raoul S. Naroll, “Lincoln and the Sherman Peace Fiasco- 
Another Fable?” The Journal of Southern History, XX (November, 1954), 
459-483. 

General John M. Schofield actually wrote up the Military Convention 
of April 26. John M. Schofield, Forty-six Years in the Army (New York: 
The Century Company, 1897), 351-352. 

” Howe, Home Letters of Sherman, 340. 

“William T. Sherman, “The Grand Strategy of the Last Year of the 
War,” Robert U. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel, Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War (New York: The Century Company, 4 volumes, 1888), IV, 257. 
In this article Sherman refers to the “March to the Sea” along with the 
Carolinas Campaign as having a direct bearing on Lee’s defeat. Various 
studies by authorities on the Georgia campaign, however, fully support the 
present author’s conclusion concerning the effect of Sherman’s Carolinas 
operations on the final defeat of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
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This statement, by Sherman raises the question as to whether 
the devastation wrought in the Carolinas by his army had 
a direct and imme diate bearing on the end of the war. 

Sherman’s movements through South and North Carolina 
were bold, imaginative strokes, masterfully executed. One 
historian has rightly characterized the Carolinas campaign 
as “a triumph of physical endurance and mechanical skill 
on the part of the army and of inflexible resolution in the 
general. . * Sherman was absolutely sincere in his con- 
viction that total war was the most effective means at hand to 
shorten the conflict; yet, this method of warfare as applied 
in the Carolinas had little direct bearing on Lee’s decision 
to surrender when and where he did. It was the practical 
annihilation of Hood’s Army in Tennessee that paved the way 
for Appomattox. 

Sherman disrupted much of the rail communications in 
the two Carolinas, as well as destroying large quantities of 
the South’s dwindling supplies, but .Lee’s army was not short 
of rations because of Sherman’s march. The Confederate 
plight at Richmond was due Page to a breakdown in the 
transportation system in Virginia. Cavalry raids to Lee's reat 
in late 1864 and early 1865 had de stroyed much in the way 
of railroad regenera Up to the day of Lee's capitulation 
special depots, in .Virginia and North Carolina, were filled 
with ample provisions earmarked for the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Had transportation been available during the latter 
months of the war, Lee’s men would not have had to subsist 
on meager provisions. The chief of the Confederate com- 
missary reported in February, 1865, that it was even possible 
to draw a surplus for the Richmond and Petersburg depots 
“whenever transportation could be procured.” 

‘Eric W. Sheppard, The American Civil War, 1864-65 (Aldershot: Gale 
and Polden, 1938), 133, hereinafter cited as Sheppard, Civil War. 

“Isaac M. St. John, “Resources of the Confederacy in 1865—Letter of 
I. M. St. John, Commissary General,” Southern Historical Society Papers, 
III (March, 1877), 97-103; Charles W. Turner, “The Virginia Central 
Railroad at War, 1861-1865,” The Journal of Southern History, XII 
(November, 1946), 532; Johnston, Narrative, 410; Alfred H. Burne, Lee, 


Grant and Sherman. A Study in Leadership in the 1864-65 Campaign (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), 200. 
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The Federal march north from Savannah, nevertheless, 
brought home to the people of the Carolinas the stern reali- 
ties a war. The use of a military Sune against the civilian 
population and economic resources unquestionably helped 
to undermine the morale of the South, producing a “defeatist 
psychology” both on the home front and on the battlefield. 
As noted earlier, Lee’s ranks were thinned daily by the de- 
sertions of soldiers going home to protect their families in 
the line of Sherman's march. In this respect the Carolinas 
campaign had an indirect effect on Grant’s operations in 
Virginia. 

General Sherman's military stature rests not upon the effect 
his campaign in the Carolinas had upon Lee's defeat but 
upon his refusal to be Fh by orthodox strategy and stub- 
born military tradition which called for him to defeat o: 
destroy the enemys main army before striking at the “state 
sheltered behind it.”* To have seen and grasped the impor- 
tance of such a move has given Sherman a ranking position 
among the country’s great military leaders. As a strategist 
he was far ahead of his time. Some present day writers see 
in the flexibility of Sherman’s operations a similarity to mod- 
ern Panzer tactics“ and in his destruction of the South’s 
economic resources a nel of strategic bombings." ” 

Though pitiless in campaign and intemperate in ig 
Sherman was not a cruel individual with the instincts of < 
barbarian.” He conceived of total war as a strategic ne may 
demanded by the very nature of war itself. To him war was 
cruelty and you could not refine it. 

-% Frank L. Owsley, “Defeatism in the Confederacy,” The North Carolina 
Historical Review, III (July, 1926), 446-448. 

® Sheppard, Civil War, 136. 

“Basil H. Liddell Hart, Strategy, the Indirect Approach (New York: 
Praeger, 1954), 152. 

* Bonner Fellers, Wings for Peace. A Primer for a New Defense (Chicago, 
Ill.: Henry Reyney Company, 1953), 139-141. 


*Ellis M. Coulter, “Sherman and the South,” The North Carolina His- 
torical Review, VII (January, 1931), 54. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1867-1900 


By DaNiEL J. WHITENER 


In presenting a short historical essay on the Republican 
party in relation to public education in North Carolina during 
the years 1867 to 1900, the writer disclaims the doubtful 
honor of being a Revisionist.’ Most of the facts as they are 
related to the subject of this discussion have been adequately 
collected, organized, and interpreted by the historians of the 
period. The limits of the subject of this paper preclude a dis- 
cussion of the history of the Republican party as well as the 
history of public education, but include a discussion of their 
relationships. Moreover I should say that I have voted the 
Democratic party ticket regularly be ‘ginning in 1920 and 
that my forebearers voted "i every candidate of that party 
for President of the United States ‘beginning in 1796. Thus 
endeth the introduction. 

The history of the Republican party as it relates to public 
education in this State falls logically into three chronological 
periods, namely, Reconsteuction Bourbon Rule, and Fusion 
Politics. Of these the Reconstruction period, 1865-1876, is 
by far the most significant. 

The Republican party was introduced into North Carolina 
in 1867 after the end of the Civil War, but it had little to 
do officially with public education until 1868.* In the mean- 
while the State Convention of October, 1865, in which there 
were no Republicans, ratified the Thirteenth Amendment 
and repudiated the Confederate debts.’ Repudiation largely 
destroyed the old prewar Literary Fund which had furnished 

*Dr Dr. r. Daniel J. Whitener is Dean of Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone. 

*This paper was first read before the Historical Society of North Caro- 
lina in Raleigh, May 2, 1952. 

J. G. de Roulhae Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina (New York. 
1914), 120, hereinafter cited as Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina. 


* Records of the North Carolina State Convention of 1865 (Raleigh, 1865) ; 
Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 128-133. 
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about one-half of the revenue for the ante-bellum school 
system.* 

' The War and the Thirteenth Amendment left about 
100,000 freed Negro children of school age in North Caro- 
lina. Until the Republican party established a new school 
system in 1869, many of these freed children were taught by 
charitable and church organizations from the victorious 
North. In 1869 about 11,826 Negro children were enrolled in 
152 schools taught by 224 teachers.° Closely allied with these 
charitable or ganizations was the Freedmen’s Bureau, an 
agency of the United States government. In 1869, the year 
the agency was abolished, the Freedmen’s Bureau operated 
431 schools, employed 435 teachers, and enrolled more than 
20,200 Negro children in the State.’ 

The clbects of these extra- or semi-Republican party agen- 
cies upon public education are difficult to evaluate. Illiteracy 
in North Carolina probably dropped more than 10 per cent 
from 1860 to 1870, among the freedmen.* This is a record of 
no small achievement. Yet these schools and their teachers 
tended to alienate the races and fanned an unattainable and 


* Daniel Jay Whitener, “Public Education in North Carolina During Re- 
construction, 1865-1876,” Fletcher Melvin Green (ed.), Essays in Southern 
History (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1948), 
67, hereinafter cited as Whitener, “Public Education During Reconstruc- 
tion”; Edgar Wallace Knight, Public School Education in North Carolina 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1916), 84-104, hereinafter cited as Knight, 
Public School Education; Marcus Cicero Stephens Noble, A History of the 
Public Schools of North Carolina (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930), 97-123, hereinafter cited as Noble, History of Pub- 
lie Schools. 

*Whitener, “Public Education During Reconstruction,” 73. 

*Reports of North Carolina Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1869, 
17-25, hereinafter cited as Reports of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

"United States Executive Documents, Forty-second Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, No. 1, 653; see also J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, “The Freedmen’s 
Bureau in North Carolina,” South Atlantic Quarterly, VIII (1909), 154. 

*Francis Butler Simkins, The South Old and New (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1946), 213. The 1860 Census gives North Carolina a slave population 
of 135,420 with 100 per cent illiteracy, and “Free Persons, Native, Colored” 
as 13,338 with about half of these illiterate (7,185 illiterates). See Annual 
Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education (1870), 467-502, “Illiteracy 
in the United States,” Table II, and Eighth Census, Statistics of the United 
States in 1860, 508. 

Illiteracy of colored persons 10 years of age and upward who could not 
write in 1870 is recorded as 231,293 out of a total population of 272,947, or 
84.8 per cent. See United States Bureau of Education, Circular of Informa- 
tion, No. 3 (1884), 246, Table 21; Ninth Census, The Statistics of Popula- 
tion of the United States, I (1872), 424. Most of the studies of illiteracy in 
the United States begin with 1870. 
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unwarrantable ambition for immediate racial equality. Not 
the least of the causes for the stubborn refusal of the property 
holders during the next three decades to accept the handiwork 
of the Republican leaders in behalf of a general and uniform 
system of public education as outlined in the Constitution of 
1868 were the strange doctrines taught and the unconven- 
tional conduct practiced by the Northern school teachers, 
who, fired with missionary ‘zeal, were unwittingly the tools 
of the political party then in power at Washington.’ 

The Republican party officially gained control of North 
Carolina through the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, 
and subsequent laws.’ Its control lasted until 1870, w ‘- on the 
Conservatives (Democrats) won a majority in the General 
Assembly. Not until 1876 did the Democratic party elect a 
governor.’ The period of Republican party ascendancy in 
North Carolina lasted through a Constitutional Convention 
in 1868 and three sessions of the C General Assembly, one regu- 
lar and two special. The party's legislative failures and suc- 
cesses regarding public education must, therefore, be 
determined by its record made during this period. What does 
this record now after about ninety years reveal? 

In the first place, the Re public an party did not destroy in 
1865-1866 the ante-bellum common school syste m—unless 
one says that the party was responsible for the War and then 
the repudiation of Confederate debts. No historian, of course, 
has claimed that the Republican party destroyed the common 
school system; but strangely enough, many laymen and 
part- -time historians have perpetuated a palpable untruth. 
Time prohibits further discussion of this topic. 

In the second place, the Republican party established the 
postwar public school system upon what has proved to have 
a firm legal foundation. The committee on education in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1868 was composed of eleven 
Republicans, with Reverend S. S. Ashley, a carpetbagger, as 

*Whitener, “Public Education During Reconstruction,” 75. 

= Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 240, 252. 

™ Robert Digges Wimberley Connor, North Carolina: Rebuilding An 
Ancient Commonwealth (Chicago, Ill.: Lewis Publishing Company, 4 


volumes, 1929), II, 349-352, hereinafter cited as Connor, Rebuilding An 
Ancient Commonwealth. 
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chairman, and two Conservatives.” This committee sub- 
mitted Article IX, signed only by the Republican members, 
which was later adopte d and which is large ly the article on 
education in our present State constitution.” 

Article IX in the Constitution of 1868 was superior to the 
old Article 41 in the Constitution of 1776 which furnished 
the basis of the ante-bellum common school system. Its philo- 
sophy was broad and ample, saying that “morality, religion, 
and education are necessary for good government, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged,” 
sentence taken from the Northwest Ordinance of 1787." In 
practice it authorized the General Assembly to establish “a 
general and uniform system of public schools supported by 
taxation or otherwise wherein tuition shall be free to all chil- 
dren between the ages of six and twenty-one.” *° This clause 
laid the foundation for universal public education, a new and 
untried experiment for North Carolina. The schools were to 
be operated for a term of at least four months, and a per- 
missive compulsory attendance provision was included. 

The provisions regarding school revenue were partly new 
and generally advanced. A State tax for schools which. 
according to one historian, was the chief contribution of the 
Constitution to the cause of learning was authorized.'* The 
organization of the system was dudes to past practices, with 
some changes. A State Superintendent was to be elected by 
popular etincen was formerly chosen by the legislature— 
and an ex officio State Board of Education took the place of 
the Literary Board. County and local organizations remained, 


* Journal of the North Carolina Constitutional Convention of 1868, 
44, hereinafter cited as Journal of Convention of 1868: Sentinel (Ral sigh), 
January 21, 1868, hereinafter cited as Sentinel. 

* Journal of Convention of 1868, 341. The Republicans who signed the 
majority report were: The Reverend S. S. Ashley, Chairman, W. T. J. 
Hayes, Jno. Read, J. W. Hood, G. William Walker, William T. 3lume, A. W. 
Fisher, W. H. Logan, Allen Rose, John R. French, and W. H. S. Sweet. 
The Conservatives who did not sign were J. R. Ellis and John W. Graham. 

“The North Carolina Constitution of 1868, Article I, Section 1, herein- 
after cited as Constitution of 1868. 

* Constitution of 1868, Article IX, Section 2. 

* Samuel H. Thompson, “The Legislative Development of Public School 
Support in North Carolina” (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of 
North Carolina, 1934), 166, hereinafter cited as Thompson, “Legislative 
Development of School Support.” 
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but the New England township board of trustees was en- 
grafted upon the State.” The University of North Carolina 
was made a part of the public school system by placing it 
under the State Board of Education.” 

Despite these generally admirable provisions, the omission 
of an expressed proscription against mixed schools made Ar- 
ticle IX unacceptable to the Conservatives."* Most of the de- 
bates on the Article centered around this omission. The 
Conservatives charged that the omission meant that the 
Republicans were planning to have mixed schools.” The 
Republicans answered that this was a local matter to be 
handled by each county.** When the Conservatives pushed 
the mixed school issue, the Republicans shifted to the more 
tenable position that the legislature where the white people 
had the majority would always decide.” 

The debates clearly show that a majority of the Republi- 
can party delegates did not want mixed schools. Ashley and 
other Carpetbaggers would have welcomed mixed schools, 
but no native Republican was recorded as in favor of such 
schools. Even the Negroes said they wanted separate 
schools.** And near the end of the Convention a resolution 
declaring for separate schools was adopted which was in no 
way a part of the Constitution.” 

If a majority of the Republicans were opposed to mixed 
schools, why did they resist a proscription again them, it 

“ The ‘township unit of local government was an anachronism for North 
Carolina. The county had always been the unit (the school districts and 
military districts were largely administrative in nature). This New Eng- 
land “contribution” to North Carolina failed in public education, political 
agencies, law enforcement, administrative agencies and personnel, taxation, 
and the building and maintaining of public roads. The present-day township 
constable is an innocuous heritage. 

*% Constitution of 1868, Article IX, Section 6. 

” Whitener, “Public Education During Reconstruction,” 75-76; Noble, 
History of Public Schools, 289-297. 

” Whitener, “Public Education During Reconstruction,” 75-76; Noble, 
History of Public Schools, 289-297; Journal of Convention of 1868, 338, 342, 
348; Sentinel, March 7, 1868; see also Albion W. Tourgee, A Fool’s Errand, 
By One of the Fools (New York: Fords, Howard, Hulbert, 1879), 151. 

= Whitener, “Public Education During Reconstruction,” 76. 

"Weekly North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), March 7, 1868, herein- 
after cited as the Standard (this paper was published as a daily, tri-weekly, 
and weekly and under various titles); Sentinel, July 17, 1868. 


* Standard, March 7, 1868; Sentinel, July 17, 1868. 
% Journal of Convention of 1868, 473. 
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may be asked. They said that the ante-bellum school system 
had never admitted free Negroes and there was then no 
Constitutional clause prohibiting mixed schools. Only an un 
derstanding of the composition of the party and of the history 
of the period can give an adequate answer, and that history 
is more or less familiar to the reader. I ooking back, we may 
reasonably conclude that this omission was a major blunder of 
the party and probably the chief issue which led to its defeat 
in 1870 and 1876. Negro suffrage and corruption, and waste 
were all issues and all important, but the issue of mixed 
schools touched directly each home. 

Another major attack on the Constitution made by the 
Conservatives was the charge that under it school taxes 
would “grind” property holders “to powder.” The editor of 
the Raleigh Sentinel of March, 1868, in commenting on this 
issue said,”. . . this Yankeeized agrarianism raises its grisly 
front in every paragraph of the Constitution, sweeps its Puri 
tanical talons around every acre of our domain and it is the 
most rapacious of all the bloody devils of unmerciful con- 
quest.” * 

The Republicans answered that they were not “leveling 


~ 


downward ” by taxation for education, but were “leveling 
upward.” ° They claimed that their party stood for cheap, 
simple, and just government.” They pointed out what the 
Conservatives ignored until after the election, but then en- 
dorsed with faith and charity, that the Constitution imposed 
very definite poll and property tax limitations which should 
allay the unjustifiable fears of the property holders.” 

In the bitter campaign for the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, the issues of mixed schools and taxation for schools were 
dominant.” To them was added by the Conservatives the 
issue that the permissive clause on compulsory attendance 
meant that poor children would be forced to attend school 
with Negroes, but wealthy children could attend private 

* Sentinel, March 19, 1868. 

* Standard (daily), March 28, 1868 

* Standard (weekly), April 13, 19, May 7, 1868. 

* Sentinel, April 8, 1868; Western Democrat (Charlotte), quoted in 
Watchman and Old North State (Salisbury), May 1, 15, 1868, hereinafter 
cited as Watchman and Old North State. 


* Connor, Rebuilding An Ancient Commonwealth, II, 386; Hamilton, Re- 
construction In North Carolina, 278-288, 
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schools. Despite these and other ar guments the Conservatives 
failed to defeat the Constitution and it was ratified by a vote 
of 93,086 to 74,016.*° 

In the elections for State officers, Editor William W. Hold- 
en, Republican, was chosen Governor and Ashley was chosen 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction." No governor 
of North Carolina has been more generally condemned by 
laymen and historians than has Holden. Whatever justification 
these damnations have—and I will say as a footnote that it 
is my judgment that the history of Holden has not vet been 
written, perhaps not even started—these malignings find 
little justification in his educational policies. Few governors 
of this State have advocated more earnestly and worked more 
consistently for a system of public schools freed from partisan 
politics and open to all children of the State, white and black. 
He was always a strong advocate of separate schools for the 
races, but equal in opportunities.” 

The new General Assembly, completely under the control 
of the Republican party, promptly followed the recommenda- 
tions of Governor Holden and a resolution for se penne schools 
was passed in the House by a vote of 91 to 2 and in the 
Senate by an overwhe Iming vote.** Superintendent Ashley 
pre pared a bill for the sctshilidbene ont of a public school system. 
This amended bill subsequently became the School Law 
of 1869.*4 

The School Law of 1869 deserves to rank along with the 
great school laws of 1839 and 1933." In addition to establish- 

*”R. D. W. Connor (ed.), A Manual of North Carolina ... (Raleigh: 
North Carolina Historical Commission, 1913), 1,018, hereinafter cited as 
Connor, North Carolina Manual, 1913. 

“Connor, North Carolina Manual, 1913, 1,002. 

Thompson, “Legislative Development of School Support,” 173-179; 
Standard (tri-weekly), October 12, 1866; Standard (weekly), July 11, 
October 10, 17, 1866; Sentinel, January 29, June 9, October 4, 6, 23, 1866; 
North Carolina Legislative Documents, 1868-69, No. 1; Watchman and Old 
North State, July 10, November 27, 1868; Reports of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1869, passim; Standard, February 27, March 3, April 
2, 5, 9, 1869. The above conclusion is not based alone on these specific 
references but rather upon known facts about Holden’s record from child- 
hood to old age. ; 

8% North Carolina House Journal, 1868, 50-54, hereinafter cited as House 
Journal (with year); Sentinel, July 17, 1868. 

* Public Laws of North Carolina, 1868-1869, Chapter 184, 458-477, here- 
inafter cited Public Laws. $s 

* The School Law of 1839 provided for the beginning of public schools 


in North Carolina; the School Law of 1933 established the present school 
system. 
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ing a dual school system, it provided for a State-supported 
school term of four months. But the law did not end with 
State revenue; it included a provision for local taxes. If the 
revenue from the State was not sufficient to maintain the 
four-months term, the county commissioners were to levy 
sufficient local taxes to make up the difference.” Later the 
State Supreme Court in 1871 in the notorious decision of 
Lane vs Stanley held that this local levy was not a necessary 
expense as contemplated in the Constitution and could not 
be levied without a favorable vote of the people.*’ This de- 
cision killed the local revenue clause. 

Superintendent Ashley deserved better treatment by both 
contemporary partisans and subsequent historians. I could 
find no evidence that he used his position to promote mixed 
schools in either official or unofficial records of the period. In 
a burst of energy he started a voluminous correspondence 
and report gathering. At the end of his first year, Ashley ad- 
mitted his record was not as good as he had hoped for: he 
nevertheless reopened his public schools and they have re- 
mained open ever since. He likely did as well as any northern 
Republican would have done—perhaps much better.** 

When the Conservatives gained control of the General 
Assembly, they reduced his salary and Ashley resigned in 
1871.** Alexander McIver, a native Republican, and a former 
professor at Davidson College and at the University of North 

Carolina, was appointed by Governor Tod R. C aldwell and 
served until 1874.*° McIver had three attributes Ashley did 
not have: He was a native, he did not believe in mixed schools, 
and he was uninterested in Negro education. In at least one 

* Public Laws, 1868-1869, Chapter 185, Section 25, 464; Whitener, “Pub- 
lic Education During Reconstruction,” 82. 

* Charles Lee Coon, “School Support and Our North Carolina Courts, 
1868-1926,” The North Carolina Historical Review, III (July, 1926), 397- 
438; North Carolina Supreme Court Records, 1870, 65 North Carolina 153. 

* Manuscript in Letter Books, 1868-1870, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1869-1870; 
manuscript in Legislative Papers, 1868-1869; the bill for the School Law of 
1869 was written by Ashley; Legislative Documents, 1871-1872, No 6, 16; 
see also newspapers of the period. 

™” Sentinel, September 4, 6, 1871; House Journal (1871-1872), 33. 


“Greensboro Patriot, January 22, 1871; Daily Era (Raleigh), January 
6, 13, 14, 1873. 
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respect he was inferior to Ashley and his School Law of 1872 
proved so defective that it was repealed by the very next 
legislature.** A Democrat, Stephen D. Pool, was elected State 
Superintendent in 1874 but was soon forced to resign when 
he admitted misappropriation of the Peabody Education 
Fund.” John Pool, a prominent native Republic an attorney 
and former United States Senator, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy.** He had neither interest in nor training for the job 
and he made no contribution. The Reconstruction era had 
ended. 

During Reconstruction the Conservatives (Democrats ) 
were, generally speaking, not unfriendly to the theory of pub- 
lic education, but they were hostile to any State taxes which 
would maintain that system. No sooner was the Democra- 
tic party in power than in addition to the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment for separate schools“ it destroyed 
the foundation of Ashley’s system by enacting legislation 
which authorized the State school taxes be collected within 
each county and used exclusively for the children within that 
county.** This in effect made the State tax a county tax and 
destroyed the Republican system. Hitherto all taxes in the 
county had been paid to the State and then distributed on the 
basis of a school census. 

Sixty years passed before the Democratic party, then led 
educationally by such men as Josephus Daniels and Dr. B. B. 
Dougherty, who were willing to put all of the wealth back 
of all the school children of the State, again established in 
North Carolina a general and uniform system of public edu- 
cation.”* Just as in 1869, there were in 1929 and in 1933 cries 


“ Public Laws, 1872-1873, Chapter 90, Section 30, 128; see also Legisla- 
tive Documents, 1872-1873, No. 5, 2-7; Report of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction (Mclver’s second report), November 1, 1872. 

“ Peabody Proceedings, II, 65. 

* Legislative Documents, 1876-1877, No. 6, 1. 

“ Journal of the Constitutional Convention, 1875, 130; Constitution of 
1868, Article IX, Section 2. 

“ Public Laws, 1870-1871, Chapter 237, Section 5, 387-388. 

“Josephus Daniels, a distinguished editor, statesman, and diplomat, as 
early as 1889 was strongly advocating a State system, not a local system. 
See State Chronicle (Raleigh), February 1, 1889, hereinafter cited as 
State Chronicle; Josephus Daniels, Editor in Politics (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941), 323-324. Dr. B. B. Dougherty of 
Boone, co-founder of Watauga Academy in 1899, singlehandedly wrote the 
charter and led the fight for laws to establish in 1903 the Appalachian 
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of protest. These voices of doom were prophets of local ogg 
tion, a philosophy that was financially unsound in 1871, 
failure in 1900, and bankrupt in 1929 and 1933." 

The Bourbon Period lasted from 1876 to 1894. During 
these two decades the Republican party made little or no im- 
portant contribution to public education. Although it was 
the minority party, its candidates for governor received only 
from 6,000 to 20,000 fewer votes than did the Democ ratic 
candidates out of a total of about 250,000 ballots cast.** Re- 
publicans usually had a majority in about 35 to 38 per cent 
of the counties and large minorities in many others.** Despite 
its numerical strength the Republican newspapers” were 
uninterested in schools, and the party's State platforms of 
1884, 1888, and 1890 scarcely mentioned the subject.” At 
other times, along with the Democratic party, it advocated the 
Blair Bill, a bill in Congress for federal aid to public educa- 
tion.” Neither did the party make any of the twenty- -seven 
town elections for graded schools a party issue.” 


Training School, in 1922 the Appalachian Normal School, and in 1929 
the Appalachian State Teachers College. For about 35 years he was a 
member of the highest State educational board, helped to instigate the Collie 
Case (J. R. Collie vs. Commissioners of Franklin County, 145 N. C., 127) 
in 1907, and was called “Champion of Pauper Counties” in 1912 by the 
Charlotte Observer, and authored the Hancock School Law of 1929. 

“In 1933 the State abolished all local taxes for education and assumed 
complete responsibility for public education in North Carolina. See Paul 
V. Betters, State Centralization in North Carolina (Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1932), 1-4, 46-59. 

“The Democratic party majority was as follows: 13,929 in 1876; 6,247 
in 1880; 20,335 in 1884; and 14,380 in 1888. See Connor, North Carolina 
Manual, 1913, 1,001-1,006. 

“The Republican party had the majority in 37 counties in 1880, in 31 
counties in 1884, and in 35 counties in 1888. It lost with less than 100 
ballots in eight counties in 1880, one in 1884, and 11 in 1888. See Connor, 
North Carolina Manual, 1913, 1,001-1,006. 

” State Chronicle, September 24, 1890, an editorial “Public Education 
The Record of the Two Parties Contrasted.” 

| State Chronicle, September 24, 1890, editorial. 

= State Chronicle, August 29, 1890; see also State Chronicle, June 1, 1888; 
Helen G. Edmonds, The Negro in Fusion Politics in North Carolina, 1894- 
1901 (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1951), 41, 
hereinafter cited as Edmonds, The Negro in Fusion Politics. 

®= Charles Lee Coon, “The Beginning of the North Carolina City Schools, 
1867-1887,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, XII (July, 1913), 235; The 
News and Observer (Raleigh), July 11, 17, 28, 1897, hereinafter cited as 
The News and Observer; Reports of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1900-1902, \vii, lix, Ixi; Joseph Flake Steelman, “The Progressive Era in 
North Carolina, 1884-1917” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of North Carolina, 1955), hereinafter cited as Steelman, “The Progressive 
Era in North Carolina”; G. B. Phillips, “The Development of the Graded 
School,” North Carolina Education, February, 1936, 211. 
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The explanation for the general apathy of the Republican 
party toward public education is not difficult to explain. Its 
best educational leadership during Reconstruction, with the 
exception of that from Governor Holden, came generally 
from the Carpetbaggers. Holden had been impeached, con- 
victed, humiliated, silenced, and disfranchised. Now its lead- 
ership understood the lack of popular support and was 
content to disregard the needs of public education and the 
issue of taxation for schools. 

Another explanation for the sterile educational leadership 
within the Republican party may be found partly in its 
composition. It was composed of four factions; namely, in- 
dustrialists, small farmers, office seekers, and Negroes. The 
industrial wing at that time was uninterested in and saw little 
need for schools. To pay teachers’ salaries would cost money, 
and money would have to be raised by taxes. One might have 
expected that the small farmers and Negroes would have 
been more articulate in advocating better schools. Those in 
the federal-office-holding wing of the party were opposed to 
agitation which might cause criticism of themselves. 

It should be pointed out that the large vote of the Republi- 
can party during this period is deceptive of its strength. By 
the County Government Law of 1876 the Democrats cen- 
tralized the control of local affairs in the General Assembly.** 
This law retained the county commissioners but provided for 
their appointment by the justices of the peace who in turn 
were chosen by the legislature. This was done, so the Demo- 
crats claimed, to keep the Negroes from gaining control in 
fifteen or eighteen eastern counties. Whatever its objective, 
it reduced the Republican party to impotency in North Car- 
olina. Thereafter they had no local or state officers—only 
federal patronage was available. Members interested in a 
strong party spent their energies in denouncing the undemo- 
cratic system of local government.” 


“Daniel Jay Whitener, North Carolina History (Oklahoma City: Harlow 
Publishing Company, 1958), 172-173, 209, hereinafter cited as Whitener, 
North Carolina History. 

® Whitener, North Carolina History, 218. 

“Connor, Rebuilding An Ancient Commonwealth, II, 406; Edmonds, The 
Negro in Fusion Politics, 8-33. 

* Edmonds, The Negro in Fusion Politics, 20-36. 
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This period of Bourbon Rule, in sum, was one of little 
activity by the Republican party on behalf of public educa- 
tion. In this respect, the party did not differ materially from 
the policy followed by the Democratic party.” 

The last period, called Fusion Rule, covers the years from 

1894 to 1900. During this time the Populist and Re publican 
parties joined forces to capture control of the State. Actually, 
Fusion Rule ended when the Democrats won in the election 
of 1898, although the Republican governor, Daniel L. Rus- 
sell, served through 1900. 

Of late there has been considerable talk that Fusion Rule 
produced the real Aycock educational revival in North Caro- 
lina.” This talk seems to be based upon the premise that a 
great educational renaissance took place at about 1900. There 


are those who believe that even this premise should be 
studied. 


What did Fusion Rule contribute to public education? Al- 
though not of primary importance here, the farm leaders who 
led the Populist party and supported Fusion Rule did agitate 
for better schools, but there was no great agrarian ground- 
swell recorded.” The Republican party was content, it 
appears, to drift with the tide. Its Governor, Daniel L. Rus- 
sell, scarcely mentioned public schools in his inaugural 
address and in his messages to the General Assembly.° 


® State Chronicle, September 24, 1890. 

® Florence E. Smith, “The Populist Movement and Its Influence in North 
Carolina” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1929), 
52-53, 184-185; J. P. Weaver, “The Gubernatorial Election of 1896 in 
North Carolina” (unpublished M. A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 
1937), hereinafter cited as Weaver, “The Election of 1896”; Edmonds, The 
Negro in Fusion Politics, 41, 62, 63; see for county government, 41, 117-119 
(1895), and 63, 119-120- (1897), and Chapter II, “Factors Underlying 
Fusionism,” 8-33. See also Rosalie F. McNeill, “The First Fifteen Months of 
Daniel L. Russell” (unpublished M. A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 
1939), passim, hereinafter cited as McNeill, “The First Fifteen Months of 
Daniel L. Russell”; S. A. Delap, “The Populist Party in North Carolina,” 
Trinity College Historical Papers, Series XIV, 1922, 58, hereinafter cited as 
Delap, The Populist Party”; Steelman, “The Progressive Era in North 
Carolina.” 

© See files of The Progressive Farmer (Raleigh), especially March 9, 20, 
1887; January 12, 19, 1888; November 5, 1889; September 16, 1890; Jan- 
uary 13, 1891; June 28, ‘.% October 30, 1894; January 4, 1898; Caucasian 
(Raleigh), February 14, 1895; January 14, 1897; April 6, 1899; The 
North Carolina Farmers’ ye Pome Proceedings of Annual Session (Fifth, 
1890: Sixth, 1891; Fifteenth, 1900); North Carolina State Gven . Patrons 
of Husbandry, Proceedings Annual Session (Second, 1875; Fifth, 1878 
Tenth, 1882; Eleventh, 1883; Fifteenth, 1887). 

@ Public Documents, 1895, “Inaugural Address and Biennial Message.” 
See The News and Observer, January 6, 1899. 
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Fusion apologists have pointed with pride to school legis- 
lation of 1895 and 1897. With the exception of the praise- 
worthy slight increase in the State tax for schools—* and 
this increase was only in proportion to increases that had been 
made during the past fifteen years by the Democratic party—"" 
school legislation of 1895 was a disappointment. The truth is 
that the legislation of this session threatened to wreck the 
counties’ administrative school system. The abolition of the 
offices of county superintendent and of county board of edu- 
cation and placing school administration under the control 
of the county commissioners seems to have been, however, a 
policy of politics rather than of hostility.” 

Charles H. Mebane, a Populist, chosen State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in the election of 1896, tried to 
correct in 1897 some of the blunders of the School Law of 
1895, and in this he was generally successful. He stressed 
that the public schools should be removed from partisan 
politics. Historians have trumpeted his Law of 1897 which 
authorized a special school tax election within each school 
district of the State every two years until the special tax was 


approved.” Upon approval, the district would receive an 
amount of money from the State equal to the amount raised 
by local taxes.” Characteristic of the general hostility toward 
taxation for public education, only twelve widely-scattered 
districts in the entire State voted the tax,®* and the Law was 


@ Public Laws, 1895, Chapter 113, 116. The tax was raised from sixteen 
cents to eighteen cents. 

® Charles Lee Coon, A Statistical Record of the Progress of Public Ed- 
ucation in North Carolina, 1875-1906 (Raleigh, 1907). 

“Public Laws, 1895, Chapter 439, 465-467; see also Delap, “The Populist 
Party,” 59; Weaver, “The Election of 1896,” 35-36. 

* Reports of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1896-1898, 
48-49. “ I[C. H. Mebane, Superintendent] have taken no active part in any 
political campaign. . . . I have long felt that one of the most important 
things to be done in connection with our public educational work was to 
remove it as far as possible from partisan politics.” 

“Knight, Public School Education, 325: “One of the most advanced ed- 
ucational laws yet enacted .. .”; McNeill, “The First Fifteen Months of 
Daniel L. Russell,” 59-60. 

“ Public Laws, 1897, Chapter 421, 605-607; The News and Observer, 
March 10, 1897. 

“Reports of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1896-1898, 134. The 
twelve townships were widely scattered in the following counties: one in 
Bertie, one in Dare, one in Durham, one in Hyde, one in Jackson, one in 
Macon, one in Mecklenburg, four in Surry, and one in Watauga. The total 
tax voted amounted to $2,260.07. 
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repealed by the Democrats in 1899.” The agitation for better 
schools, for increased taxation, and for other reforms certainly 
did accelerate the movement for public education. The part 
that the Republican party had in this agitation was largely 
incidental. 

In conclusion, the history of the Republican party and edu- 
cation with the one exception parallels the accepted thought 
of the period from 1867 to 1900. That one exception was the 
splendid leadership of the party during the Reconstruction 
era on behalf of a general and uniform system of schools. 
Doubtless much of this leadership came from the Carpet- 
baggers who, for reasons well known to all historians, were 
persona non grata to a majority of the white people of North 
Carolina. Whatever may be said of the mistakes, and there 
were many grievous mistakes made by the Republican party 
during Reconstruction, public education was not one of 
them—unless one holds that the party was unpolitic on the 
issue of mixed schools. So sound were Article IX and the 
School Law of 1869 that many of their provisions have been 
carried down to the present. 

The period of Bourbon Rule from around 1876 to 1894 was 
one of low tide of Republican leadership in education. This 
may be attributable to the composition of the party and to the 
nature of county government. In an era that worshipped with 
words local rule and local taxation, but firmly established 
State direction, the Republican party was disfranchised. 

For this period of Fusion Rule during which the Repubii- 
can party shared with the Populist party control in North 
Carolina the evidence is conclusive that the educational 
leadership came chiefly from the Populist party. Although 
the farmers were chiefly responsible for the constructive leg- 
islation, the Republican party gets and deserves some of the 
blame for the failure of Fusion Rule to solve the issues of local 
government and white supremacy on a county level. If the 
leaders of the Republican party then understood the need 
for public education and the part schools would play in the 
new century, they left little or no record of their under- 
standing. 

@ Public Laws, 1899, Chapter 637. 
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North Carolina in 1900 was slowly passing from an agrarian 
to an industrial society. Credit must be and is hereby given 
to all people of good will who helped build sentiment for 
public schools. One should not be too critical of either their 
educational leaders of that period, or for their attempts to 
compress a “general and uniform system of public schools” 
into local units which were neither general nor uniform. They 
had their eyes fixed upon that which was passing, and the 
architects of the present school system had not then begun to 
draw the plans. 





REUBEN KNOX LETTERS, 1849-1851 
Edited By CuarLes W. TurRNER® 


[Concluded] 


Reuben to his wife Eliza® 


Sacramento, Sept. 25/50 
My dear wife, 


I have as I confidently anticipated when I wrote you so short 
a time since from San. F. been again cheered by the reception of 
yours on June 21st, mailed July 5th and July 25th to August 9th. 
I am rejoiced to learn that our dear boy is so much better, So 
“NTIRELY RESTORED and trust you may all continue to enjoy good 
health during our weary months of separation. 

How GLADLY would I have shared your toil and care with the 
dear little fellow and how sincerely have I united with you (as 
I trust I have even here many a time done) in thanksgiving and 
praise to Him who has in rich mercy thus far watched over and 
preserved his precious life, and To WHOM I DESIRE UNRESERVED- 
LY To DEDICATE HIM, but I have been denied that privilege in 
person, and would not now murmur or complain. And now to 
think that you have been so annoyed and he so distressed by that 
miserable wretch of a nurse, is really too bad and I do not know 
how you have preserved your temper as you have or kept from 
chastising her as she so richly deserves. You will do what is best 
with her and I hope you have ere this, had your mind relieved 
from all care or fear concerning her, by sending her home or 
somewhere entirely out of your way. If you cannot send her home 
conscientiously I would not hesitate in the least to employ her 
at any boarding house or place where you could realize her wages, 
let the drudgery she had to encounter be what it might. But I 
say again that I hope a way has already been opened for you to 
get rid of her altogether. 

And really our good sister has been again doomed to a few 
years of a life of dreary nothingness in Washington City. Poor 
girl, how I pity her the contrast from that of her delightful and 

* Dr. Charles W. Turner is a Professor of History, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia. 

“ Mrs. Knox was in North Carolina spending most of her time with her 
sister, Susannah Sarah (Mrs. William A. Graham), in Hillsboro. 

“No doubt the nurse was a Negro slave whose work was proving un- 
satisfactory. 


{ 397 J 
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quiet home (enough to make one’s cup of happiness overflow at 
any time, BUT MORE ESPECIALLY Now). The very thought is 
too sad to mention. But I must leave you ALL THREE ALONE, for 
if I perchance wander by your side in imagination, I am, when 
brought back to the sober reality of a LONE LIFE IN CALIFORNIA, 
infinitely worse off than poor Sister Susan. 

Joseph will tell you what he has to say on the balance of this 
sheet, and I must do the same at some future time. Franklin 
placed his letter with the DOUBLE one mailed by me in San Fran- 
cisco, but finding I had more than the half ounce weight and 
wished to keep one open until I got a peep into the present mail, 
I took it out and herewith consign it to your safety and hearty 
acceptance. You will be cheered THIS TIME by my letter I am 
sure. Tell little Betty her letters, so many of them I could hardly 
count them, and so nicely sealed too, all came to her dear Papa 
very safely and I send her a great many thanks and a great many 
kisses for them because she thinks of her Pa and loves him so 
well as to like to write to him. Tell her that Pa sent her so long 
a letter the other day in the mail that she must excuse him from 
writing another now as this will go to St. Louis or N. Orleans by 
Mr. Coote who is returning home. 

I freight him with quite a list. A letter from Cousin Samuel 
from Springfield.“* He had rec’d no answer to him from you 
when he wrote, but was hoping soon to do so; wished me to urge 
you to spend next summer with them in Springfield. Said he 
would go to Carolina for you if you would consent to do so. 

Much love to all. 

Yr. ever Aff. husband 
R. KNOx 


(Joseph’s letter on last sheet of folder) 
My dear Mother: 


As Pa has left this page for me, I will fill it as well as I am 
able, and yet I hardly know how to commence—there are so many 
things to say and so short a space to say them in. You are prob- 
ably well enough acquainted with our departure from Fort Kear- 
ney and would doubtless like to contrast it with our entrance into 
California. 

Imagine us then, if you can, just entering HANGTOWN® with 
our brilliant cavalcade of men and horses, the former unshaven 
and unshorn, and many of them clothed in suits which hardly a 


“Mrs. William A. Graham, whose husband was Secretary of the Navy 
from 1850 to 1851. 

* Springfield, Massachusetts. 

* Hangtown refers to the town of Placerville, California. 
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leper in California would envy, looking more like bandits than 
men accustomed to a civilized life: the latter gaily PACKED, not 
caparisoned, with bags, bundles, kettles, pans, etc., etc., and 
hardly able to walk, being so worn out by hunger and fatigue. 
Instead of the 70 mules and 11 wagons which we had at the start, 
we came in with 28 mules and no wagons. We have had a hard 
trip, much harder than any of us expected to find it. Men may 
talk at home of their capability or willingness to endure hard- 
ship and privation and expect to meet with many on the way and 
to endure them too, but I will venture to say but few, if any, 
have ever started across the plains for the first time with any 
JUST conception of the trials they would have to undergo, for 
if they had any certainty would never have started. But the trip 
and its incidents are now among the things that were, and I 
am glad that we have taken it and are safely through, and I can 
sympathize with and fully appreciate the danger of the mass 
which is still behind. The sufferings of the emigrants who are on 
Carson River” or in the Mts. must be incalculable, most of them 
out of money and out of provisions with broken down teams, and 
overtaken by snow in the Mts. must suffer exceedingly if they do 
not perish. Relief trains have been sent out from this place and 
elsewhere, but have failed to reach their destination and there 
is no telling the consequences of this failure. Henry and Cousin 
Reuben have gone to the mines on the Consumnes River,"! about 
32 miles east of this place. We have not heard of them since they 
left. Pa’ is going out to see them today. Frank is in San Fran- 
cisco where he will probably settle if for his advantage. Pa, 
Cousin Richard and myself are still in Sac. City. We expect to 
start a couple of stores either here or in some of the mines. From 
present appearances I think that Pa will find himself richly re- 
paid for his hardships and vexations on the trip. The future will 
determine. Henry has grown and improved in health and flesh 
more than you can imagine. I am more fleshy and feel much 
better than I did at home. Frank can’t get much fatter. Pa has 
spoken for himself. Tell Betty that Bro. Joe has sent a kiss all 
the way from Cal. for her. My kind regards to all friends in 
Hillsboro and elsewhere. More at another time. 


Good bye, Yr Son, Joseph. 


” The Carson River is in present-day Nevada. 
"The Consumnes River is near Sacramento. 
*“Pa” refers to Dr. Knox. 
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San Francisco Oct. 14, 1850 
My dear Wife, 


Your cheering letter of the 20th of August was recd by the 
last mail, one week ago today, and I drop you a hasty line tonight 
as the mail closes tomorrow morning. 

You will perceive by the date of this that I am again in San F., 
and I will tell you WHY. We have started to the southern mines 
to try the sub-marine armor,” as I ascertain the prospect there 
is more favorable than further north at this season of the year, 
and having to make use of a boat with considerable machinery 
connected with the armor, we purchased a sail boat in Sacra- 
mento capable of carrying from one and a half to two tons weight 
and came down here on our own hook to lay in stores, etc. Waited 
one day after getting ready to start, for the mail to be distributed 
and peruse your letter, and the wind being ahead have been 
all the week in getting down, having some very rough weather 
and constant head winds with the exception of half a day. 

Richard, Henry and myself compose the crew, Joseph having 
gone across the country with the wagon, etc., to meet us there (on 
the Mokelumme River) .** We have had to lie out in our little boat 
exposed to the wind and waves two nights as we were so situated 
we could not make the land, except that covered with water at 
high tide, and last night having a perfect gale I could not stop 
at all, and feared very much we should not get here in time to 
write you by this mail. When we left we thought of getting down 
with all ease in three days at farthest. 

Feeling sore, tired and sleepy therefore, you will excuse me 
once more as I hardly have energy enough to hold my pen, much 
less to direct my thought. 

Have been out since tea to call on Mrs. Foreguard (always a 
source of pleasure as she is one of your warmest and best friends) 
who send, as usual a great deal of love to “Sister Eliza’’. The 
Doct. is unwell with head ache from bad cold, as well as Frank 
slightly down from the same cause, the first cold he has had since 
he left home he says, and attributes the cause to sleeping WITHIN 
Doors. This will seem strange to you, but I have known it to 
prove true in many instances, Franklin is engaged in completing 
his sketches so that the engraving may be made therefrom, and 
he has a great many of them which will require much labor. His 
materials which I shipped from N. York before leaving home 
(about a month) have not yet arrived, neither have my goods 


7% “Syb-marine armor” was a sort of suit worn to dive into the water in 
search of metal in deep rivers or old mines filled with water. 
%* The Mokelumme River is located near Sacramento. 
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via N. Orleans, which is a great disappointment as I had intended 
that Joseph and Henry should have been employed in the store 
(or stores as we have enough for two) by adding groceries, etc., 
which we have to purchase here, and we need the funds arising 
from the sales very much to enable us to operate on such a scale 
as would be at all satisfactory. The men, what few remain, (as 
you must know, if I did not tell you before, that most of them 
have already proven faithless and left) have done as yet, very 
little more than pay expenses and acquired some little insight 
into the business of gold digging, and it is yet doubtful as to 
their success or our final arrangements for business.” 

Shall inform you from time to time as well as I can what our 
intentions are and what we have done, WHEN WE Do ANYTHING. 

I found Henry sick with dysentery when I last went to the 
mines where he had been at work VERY HARD (as the hands all 
informed me), and brought him home when he soon recovered, 
although he is not yet near so fleshy or strong as he was before 
his attack. He is very anxious to get settled & ON A FARM, 
which by the way is one of the best kinds of business here, and 
yielding far more abundantly than the “gold diggers’’. Onions, 
for instance,( which can be raised in great perfection and abun- 
dance here as well as most garden vegetables are selling readily 
at 621 pr pound, tomatoes 20 to 25 cents, cabbage 20 cts., beets, 
potatoes, turnips, etc., from 12 to 20¢ per pound, and so on. 

Eggs on the bill of fare when we took our supper tonight 50¢ 
apiece. In market they sell readily at $5.00 per dozen, just now 
being higher than usual. Butter 60 to 75¢, cheese 40 to 60¢. milk 
75 to $1.00 per quart, etc., ete. 
The range for stock is as fine as can be imagined in many 
places, and what is singular, the hill tops and mountain sides are 
covered with wild oats as perfectly as any field you have ever seen 
in any part of the union. We have passed millions of acres on 
our way from Sacramento to this place to speak within bounds, 
and night before last we took a burning mountain of these dry 
oats for our POLAR STAR, and steered by it many hours as we 
ascertained before dark that to be our course through the bay 15 
miles in extent, when we were trying to make headway against 
wind and tide; a task we shall be unwilling to undertake again 
unless compelled to do so. 

We have an opportunity to examine the country and gain in- 
formation respecting it, by having our own conveyance, which 

™ Many of the members of the original Knox party had deserted and were 
trying their luck in the mines. 

* A scarcity of manufactures and an oversupply of metal had resulted in 
inflation. 
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we could not do by passing ever so frequently upon the packet 
boats. There are many very beautiful situations along the river 
and bays through which we pass and the land is said to be very 
productive, yet I have not seen an acre fenced in or under culti- 
vation yet. Some few have a little garden patch for their own 
use near the cities, but all are engaged in gold seeking or mer- 
chandize. The time will come I think when an entirely different 
aspect will be presented to view in passing; and many fine fields 
of vegetables and grain wave, where now the wild oats and high 
prairie grass cover the entire surface. 

I see by your letter that you have received mine from Ft. 
Laramie and hope before this, a long time, my other, alluded to 
in that will have reached you as I sent it to Mr. Langdon only 
a day or two after, by a messenger from the fort returning from 
the upper crossing of the Platte with half a dozen or more horses 
and mules stolen by the worthless vagabonds prowling about 
among the emigrants. Langdon himself was after stolen horses, 
two of which I thought of purchasing of him the day before they 
were taken and [I] waited for Cousin Richard to come up with 
the wagon. We had to buy a great many along the route to keep 
up our number, and at last only got through with about one 
third as many as we had expected to bring in, and none of them 
are yet fit for market. Had in all (including those lost and stolen 
at St. Josephs) 88, and now number only 28, even if we find all 
that we left at the ranch which is extremely doubtful. I am 
at loss to know what the report of Mr. Graham to Mr. Bryan in 
N. York originated in, relative to my arrival here,—probably by 
mistaking the sign of one of my name, or seeing his arrival by 
the Isthmus announced in the list of passengers.”7 There is a 
Dr. T. B. Knox in Sacramento who has a small hospital there. I 
saw him a day or two before I left as he was sick and requested 
me to prescribe for himself and patients. He also wished to sell 
out hospital and all to me as his health had not been good, and 
he wished to winter in the Sandwich Island.™* He is from Mass. 
and a very distant connection of mine, the same great grand- 
father. 

Am rejoiced to learn that our dear little boy is so well and 
that little Betty continues well, but grieve to reflect that our 
good sisters Susan and Ann are in feeble health. Hope indeed 
that nothing serious will grow out of Ann’s recent attack and 
that a tour to the North with the “codliver oil” will work wonders 
with that other model of all that is “lovely and of good report’. 


7 Passenger lists often cited names of members of gold rush parties so 
it is possible someone might have had the same name as Reuben. 
* The Hawaiian Islands were once known as the Sandwich Islands. 
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How I should delight to SEE THEM BOTH WITH You Now and 
spend a few weeks once more together. In fact were I able to live 
comfortably I would surely decide at once upon settling near all 
my dear Carolina relatives to be where we could call at our will, 
upon a MOTHER, SISTER or BROTHER and enjoy as much as we 
might and have heretofore done, with them would afford me more 
real pleasure than any one BUT YOU and I can imagine and | 
“still live in hopes.” 

Have often known the oil you mention work wonders with the 
feeble and emaciated and think Sister Susan one of those patients 
most likely to be benefitted by it, as I confidently trust her case to 
be more that of diseased ACTION or FUNCTIONAL derangement 
of the lungs, than any real “lesion” of those vital organs. Don’t 
fail to state in all your letters, the PARTICULARS respecting the 
health of all. If Sister S. would not accuse me of selfishness I 
would advise her by all means to remain in Carolina during the 
winter.”® 

Why do you not tell me something about Sister Mary and her 
new home? I have not heard a word from her since I left home. 

Tell my dear little Betty that I want to see her very much too. 
Much more I think than she “wants to see her Papa and brothers” 
and that I am very glad to get another letter from her. She must 
be sure to write me every time her Mama does. Give her many 
kisses and little brother too. Tell Betty I am so glad she is so 
kind to him and loves to wait upon him so well. 

And now once again, my dearest and most loved one, the time 
has arrived for saying “good night’”’ and FAREWELL for two more 
long weeks. May your health be preserved and the richest of 
our Heavenly Father’s temporal and spiritual blessings ever 
attend you. 

Aff’y yr. husband, R. Knox. 


Much love and many kind messages to my dear Mother and 
Sisters with their families. Kind regards to the Misses White. 
Will you let your Kinston friends know that “all are well’. My 
love, etc., etc., etc., RK. Frank and Henry send love to all Byebye. 


San Francisco May Ist 1851 


One year ago this evening, My dear wife, (an ever memorable 
time with me), I was happy with you at our mutual kind friend’s, 
Prof. Post, and now that the year is so nearly gone I begin to 
look upon the remaining one as already growing shorter day by 
day, thereby diminishing the sad time or our separation. 


™ Mrs. Graham had been residing in Washington, D. C. 
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I expected when I closed your letter this morning to have left 
today, after the work was over, for our ranch, but could not 
get off in consequence of being misdirected in the harbor after 
Flour I was shipping for Richard. I purchases 50 sacks and 
getting it a quarter of a dollar a sack cheaper afloat than on 
shore, I preferred taking it from on board the Chilian vessel, as 
I could put in on board the Trinidad Steamer from my boat easier 
and cheaper than by dray from shore.*® They gave me the wrong 
direction from the ship and when you have to hunt among four 
or five hundred it is a slow business. Was detained so late that 
when I returned and started out to take in 2500 lbs of seed po- 
tatoes from another vessel on my way to the ranch I could not 
get them as the hands on board said they would not work after 
dark. So I had to return and am again endeavoring to chat with 
you. Must start before day to save the tide, which is everything 
almost with me in these unpleasant excursions by water. For 
two nights past I have slept none and tonight feel very tired and 
sleepy indeed, so Mama and my dear little girl will excuse me 
until I get home. I must not forget to write to little Betty EVERY 
TIME as she sends me such good letters every time her dear Mama 
writes. May our ever kind and merciful Heavenly Father who 
has watched over, provided and kept us all safe during the past 
year, preserve and keep us still, enabling us to live (if not in the 
enjoyment of each other’s PRESENCE) near to Him, commending 
our dearest interests to Him and continually remembering that 
it is His Infinite love and mercy alone which can guard and 
keep us while separated, prepare us for usefulness in this life 
if permitted to meet again, and for happiness, peace and joy 
both here and hereafter—Goop NIGHT, GooD NIGHT, dearest 
ones, 


At Ranch again, May 11th. I reached home on Saturday eve- 
ning, my dear, a week ago being out all night as it seems I am 
destined to be whenever I go or return from the town. The fog 
was so dense when we were coming up that we could not find 
the mouth of the creek and were running about in Pablo bay* in 
search of it from 9 or 10 p.m. until day break and the flees kept 
us awake all night after writing you a few lines at the commence- 
ment of this letter, when I reached home I was nearly “used up”, 
being four days without an hour of sound sleep altogether. 

Could I but find you here on reaching home jaded and de- 
pressed, how happy would be my lot compared with the present, 
and how would my drooping spirits revive. 


© Flour could be purchased for his store cheaper on board vessels than 
on the shore. 


= Reuben’s vessel was caught in a fog in the San Pablo Bay. 
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May 12th. After commencing a line to you yesterday and pro- 
ceding this far, I was interrupted by the call of three gentlemen 
from one ranch 5 miles distant, two from another so that I had 
no more time to devote to you. Dr. Wells has his family here 
near San Raphael * and is quite anxious to have some neighbors. 
They all appear very kind and social, he having called twice be- 
fore to see me while I was at the city. 

We have news of another awful fire in San Francisco, more 
destructive than ALL that have heretofore occurred there, laying 
waste ALL THE BUSINESS part of the City, and as usual with 
me here, I came in for a share, about two thousand dollars worth 
of goods being stored in the basement of the store we occupied 
while in business there which burned down, but I have enough 
to think about here and enough work to do so I will not bother 
about that.** 

Our vegetables look nicely. Beets and the like outgrow any- 
thing I ever saw, and should they continue to do so through the 
season must attain an enormous size. Your sweet pumpkin seed 
are up and the other seed ALL UP too except the lettuce, as one 
of the hands during my absence PULLED ALL UP except that for 
weeds. Please send me a little more Palatine seed ** and I will 
sow it in the fall, guarding it more carefully. 

Henry and Joseph often speak of you and the children and 
wish you here. They send a great deal of love to all. Cousin 
Richard and Reuben also wish me to do so when I write. 

I heard while in the city last that Romeo had gone off on some 
vessel. Good riddance to the ungrateful little wretch. Sarah is 
married and think I told you. No news from George since he 
left on the British ship Antelope. Hunter, Lewis and Fred are 
still here.**> Two men I had hired for the season at $45 per 
month, are about leaving me as they think (rightly too) that 
wages will be much higher in San. F. in consequence of the fire. 
I fear the farm will suffer much as I wanted to hire more and 
intended to do so. The wild oats are now fit to cut and they make 
the best hay. I presume 5,000 tons might be cut upon this ranch 
even after the cattle and horses had eaten and destroyed all they 
could. But I must be out at work for the present and say good- 
bye to Mamma, dear little Betty and Buddy too. 


San Raphael was in Marin County near San Francisco. 
“ He was referring here to one of the many San Francisco fires. 


“ “Palatine seed” possibly refers to a type of seed packaged commercially 
by seed houses of the period. 

“ Here Knox refers to former slaves who had left his service for more 
lucrative occupations. 
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San Frisco May 14th. 
My dear Eliza, 


I sit down in pleasant quarters to scribble this time by the side 
of “Cousin Ellen”, having just turned aside from the dinner 
table without leaving my seat, the clock pointing to 5, as it 
ticks upon the chinese writing desk at which I am seated, and 
first of all I must tell you that your consoling letter of the Ist 
and 10th of March came to hand just in the nick of time, inspir- 
ing me with hope and cheering my spirits when they MIGHT 
despond, if so frequent ocurrences of losses had not taught me 
the folly of so doing. 

The recent fire of which you will see awful accounts in the 
accompanying paper assisted me in the disposal of goods which 
cost at least two thousand dollars, to which the expense of getting 
here, interest on the first cost, etc., may be added. One thing 
among those disposed of in the wholesale way I shall miss very 
much as I had intended to put it in operation at the ranch where 
it might have been made very profitable, viz the circular saw 
mill.** But burnt goods being as surely gone as drowned mules, 
I think crying or grieving after either will never bring them 
back, so FOLLOWING YouR Goop ADVICE, I shall do neither. IN 
You I Possess SucH A TREASURE that pecuniary disappointment 
shall no more give rise to despondency,—that is if I can help it, 
and having taken such IMPRESSIVE lessons, and attended so fine a 
school for this purpose during the past twelve months, I think 
I OUGHT to be PROFICIENT in this branch ere long. What say you? 

No news since my last from Frank or Cousin R., as the Com. 
Preble by which they would write was wrecked on her way 
down.*? I shipped goods to them by her, and Cousin Richard was 
to have sent me remittance on her return, which he probably did, 
and as the contents of the office lie buried in the sand there, 
SOME one may find “rich diggings” equal to the Gold Bluff if 
I do not find what he has soon. 

One thing now appears pretty certain. I shall be in no danger 
of getting hold of MuCH “Missouri counterfeit money” ** for the 
best of all reasons that I shall have but little to purchase it with, 
but if that little is sufficient to enable me to get a glimpse of 
my dear wife and children once more, we’ll endeavor to “attend 
school” together hereafter, so that ALL may have the benefit of 
these SALUTARY LESSONS. 


“The fire burned a circular saw belonging to Knox. 

* The “Com. Preble” was Knox’s abbreviation for the vessel, “Commodore 
Preble.” 

“Missouri counterfeit money” was an expression given money issued at 
one time in Missouri which was of little value. 
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I received a letter by this mail from brothers Elijah and Cur- 
tis, Cousin Samuel and William. Cousin Samuel says “I have not 
heard from Aunt Eliza directly for some months. Cousin Timothy 
recd a letter a few days since and says aunt and the children were 
well. I feel really ashamed of myself when I reflect that I have 
not written to Aunt since last August and know that a “cat and 
nine tails” might be justly applied to me for my remissness, etc., 
etc.”” He says also near the close of his letter that “I should be 
very happy to have your family come and pass the summer with 
me in Springfield if it would be agreeable to them. I fully 
appreciate the many kindnesses I have ever experienced from 
you and your most estimable wife, and it will always afford me 
the highest pleasure to contribute to the utmost of my power 
to the happiness of you and yours”. I do not know my dear wife 
that I can suggest anything more relative to your future “divi- 
sion of time”. My brothers both hope to receive a visit from you 
and I know that Cousin S. is sincere in his proffers, and should 
you spend a part or even all the summer there and even “give 
them some trouble’, which you ever dread so much, I should feel 
no reluctance at all in having you do so, as it is only repaying the 
INTEREST on the PRINCIPAL furnished him many years ago, and 
for which he has ever been truly grateful. Your dear Sister again 
insists upon your spending a long time with her in Washington 
and no doubt you would be happy in so doing. (I’m ALWAYS 
happy near her), so I leave the whole matter entirely to your- 
self to exercise your own choice in the matter, only requiring of 
you a PLEDGE of your whereabouts in due time for me to meet 
you without delay. 

You know that letters are many weeks on the way, and as you 
say that those mailed here reach you more quickly than those 
sent by individuals in N. C., I will surely place all future ones 
in the P. Office.** My “heart cheerers” average about two months 
from the time they leave your hands and most of my acquaint- 
ance reach home in from 35 to 40 days, so that I supposed there 
would be less delay by private conveyance than by mail. We 
are shortly promised a weekly mail and in a month and a half 
the postage will be reduced, So YoU CAN WRITE ME OFTENER, 
your letters if not in time for the N. York Steamer, only being 
delayed there one week instead of two as now. 

I am truly sorry to hear that Mr. Barnes lost the package of 
letters I forwarded by him, some 7 or 8. but my lst Dec. letter 
could not have been one of them, I am pretty sure, so You 
will have another disappointment. He is expected here daily. Do 
not give yourself so much uneasiness about my return by the 

Knox refers to the San Francisco Post Office. 
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Isthmus” as I shall take every possible precaution and hope 
for the best. We are EVER EXPOSED to danger and were it not 
that an ever watchful EYE continually beholds us, and an AL- 
MIGHTY arm underneath and around us to sustain and shield 
from harm, Infinite love and mercy directing and controlling 
all, EVER KNOWING WHAT Is BEST AND DOING ALL THINGS WELL, 
we should SURELY fall. Let us put our trust and place all our 
hopes in our Heavenly Father, and with our dear sister, of 
whom you speak, desire above all things else to be perfectly 
resigned to His will. We can then be happy MID REVERSES AND 
DISAPPOINTMENTS, and in no other way. 

It is now candlelight, my dear and my letter is not half 
finished, but I must leave the rest for the present. Give little 
Betty many thanks and sweet kisses for her good letter written 
just before she went to bed. Papa is very glad to hear that she 
loves to say her prayers both night and morning and hopes she 
will EVER REMEMBER AND LOVE To Do So. God loves Goon little 
children who love to pray (to HIM), and always knows what they 
mean to say. He always sees and hears them too, and REMEMBERS 
all they ask and do. THIS Is To DEAR LITTLE BETTY. 

814 p.m. The Dr. and Mrs. F. after requesting me to assure 
you of their best wishes, sending much love and hoping they 
should still have the pleasure of meeting you here, have gone 
up stairs to chat with Gen. James Wilson, M.C., from N. Hamp- 
shire who was badly burned at the fire in endeavoring to save 
the property of a friend, and now occupying their chamber 
while they take the servant’s room. He is doing well. Many, very 
many lost their lives—hundreds their all, and one poor deluded 
man who had built a fine store and gotten it well filled with goods, 
on finding himself so suddenly reduced to poverty, shot his wife 
and then himself, I understand. What will poor human nature 
do, or Not do, when left to itself? Sad, SAD INDEED IT Is for 
any one to place their affections entirely upon this world’s goods. 
Dr. Foreguard lost a house which with the lot was bringing in 
a monthly rent of $1600. He has since leased the ground for 
$700 per month. 

Many hundred buildings are already under way and a few 
completed although the ruins are still smoking. The plank streets 
and sewers being so very dry and combustible are mostly con- 
sumed. Houses, streets, side walks, sewers and all being on fire 
at the same moment rendered the scene appalling in the extreme 
and then it spread with such frightful rapidity. 

I must start early in the morning and it is now time to leave 
my pleasant quarters. So good night, my dear wife, with a kiss 
~ © His wife feared that the Isthmus trip was too dangerous. 
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each night for my dear little darling daughter and her little 
brother. 

How singular that I should be DREAMING and little Betty 
TALKING about knowing each other. No, no, Papa will NEVER 
forget his little daughter, not to think of her and her dear Mama 
every hour IF Not EVERY MOMENT, until he meets them once 
more—then we’ll see each other and talk together and not have 
to THINK, THINK, THINK all the time. Won’t that be fine? Little 
daughter must tell me in her letter. Bye bye. I hardly know how 
or when to quit, but MusT do so and Now. 

Your affectionate husband, 
REUBEN KNOX 


In an envelope postmarked “San Francisco 15 May.,” and 
addressed to 
Mrs. Dr. R. Knox, 
% of James W. Bryan, Esq. 
New Bern, N. Carolina.®! 


Novato Ranch, May 18th, 1851 
My dear Wife. 


I am again seated in my lonely room at the east window to 
commune awhile with you and the dear little ones. Have read 
over your good letter again this morning, and hope it will enable 
me to pass through the week without a single DESPONDING 
thought, although they come upon me at times with a most 
crushing weight, I assure you, yet I have never given way to 
them any more than I could possibly help, and ever wish to 
drive them away. This I can never do ENTIRELY until I have 
YOUR PRESENCE to assist me. 

You hope I have secured the ranch which Frank gives such 
a glowing account of, etc. I have only rented it for the present 
season but have the preference over all others when it is ready 
for sale.*? Capt. Simmons the owner, made an assignment last 
summer for the benefit of preferred creditors and those who 
were not included are endeavoring to break it up. Mr. Billings, 
one of the assigness and also his lawyer and brother-in-law 
says the case will not be finally disposed of before fall, if then. 
He appears anxious that I should have it and unless he has a 
much better bid from others will not dispose of it. Capt. S. held 
it at $80,000 dollars and it was assessed higher than that. The 
price the assignees have set upon it is $40,000, but I do not think 


“Mrs. Knox was visiting in New Bern at this time. 
"Dr. Knox was contemplating the purchase of another ranch at this time. 
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over half of that could be had in cash for it now. The stock is 
worth from 12 to 15,000 here and would bring $40,000 at the 
east. I shall have no means of purchasing unless the crop succeeds 
well and my losses cease, but think that I could within two or 
three years realize $100,000 at least from it in case I purchase. 
A few months will decide the matter and none of us know what 
a few months or even a day may bring forth. I see no possible 
way not to retrieve my numerous and heavy losses in California, 
but to do it here, and I shall be perfectly contented, while it was 
necessary to remain, were you all here. I would not for a moment 
think of a PERMANENT abode so far away from all our relatives 
and friends, and my own business will compel my attendance in 
St. Louis in 1854, early in the season.” 

I was interrupted here the day before yesterday, my dear, and 
now it is the anniversary of my departure from the Mo. River. 
Only to think 12 months have passed since we made the first 
campfire, and what scenes I have passed through during this 
time, and you too have had all the care of our dear little ones 
through sickness and health without my being permitted to share 
it with you. Be we are all in mercy spared and for this can never 
be sufficiently thankful. 


San Francisco, May 27th, Tuesday Morning. 


I had but a moment, as you see by the above line, when I sat 
down to console myself by writing to you, and was called out 
as usual to attend to the outdoor business, and now am here 
again. Started on Saturday morning and did not reach here until 
yesterday having run aground in quite a gale and being unable 
to get off for nearly 40 hours during which time the wind was 
blowing almost a hurricane, and we had no shelter, being in an 
open boat out in Pablo Bay,—The coldest day I have spent in 
the State was Sunday in that situation. Mr. James F. Graham 
was with me, he having gone up when I was down before. Came 
down for the purpose of going up again to Frank at Trinidad™ 
if he heard good news from him, but we are both disappointed 
as no letter from him has reached here yet. I recd a letter from 
Cousin Richard stating that he was hourly expected from the 
mines with the four mules he packed out two weeks previous. 
Mr. Graham will return with me today. Shall come down again 
in a week to hear from Franklin who will either dispose of his 
mules or if he likes the business and is doing well he will tell 
me so and I shall send him 10 or 12 [mules] by land, Mr. Gra- 


* Reference is made here to the Knox property in St. Louis, Missouri. 
“Trinidad was a small town in southeastern California. 
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ham and Joseph taking them up. I hope, however, we shall soon 
all be at the ranch and I thereby relieved of a great deal of 
anxiety, care and trouble. This California life is a desperate one 
to make the best of it as we have been since arrival here. 

I CouULD BE Happy WITH You AND ALL at the ranch and no 
other way. All continue perfectly well and Mr. Graham says 
Frank and Richard are so fat they can hardly find clothes large 
enough to wear. 

Spent last evening at Dr. Foreguard’s with Gen. Wilson who 
has just come down stairs and is fast recovering from his severe 
burns at the late fire. He came very near losing his life in his 
effort to save the valuable contents of the banking house of an 
intimate friend, and only saved himself by his great presence of 
mind to hold his breath while he fell in the midst of the flames. 
The street where the burning coals and cinders were ankle deep 
he says. Perhaps I wrote you this in my last. He has promised 
to make me a visit and would go up today but is not well enough 
to bear the exposure. I left Dr. Tibbets up in our vicinity look- 
ing out for a location of good land. You ask what he has been 
doing, etc? What little he could by his profession and employing 
his money in trade with a friend. Has probably made his ex- 
penses. He and his wife both like the country and may settle 
here permanently. Mrs. Foreguard sends much love and from 
appearances will take her bed soon; is in fine health and a great 
favorite here with all who know her. I am never there but she 
has many calls. Met the Post Master and his wife there yester- 
day, Mr. and Mrs. Moore from New Hampshire and old neighbors 
of Gen. Wilson, Mrs. Moore being the sister of the somewhat 
noted politician, Isaac Hill. 

But I cannot longer conceal from you, my dear wife, my un- 
happy condition at this time. I came here as much to be com- 
forted by the perusal of your letter as any thing else and no 
letter awaits me. Why it has failed I cannot tell. The mail came 
in a week ago today, and I am sure you have written as usual. 
Hope to get two by next mail which is the only way present 
disappointment can be remedied. 

I see by St. Louis papers that Judge Carr is dead,—also Larkin 
Deaver which I regret to hear. I am writing at Mr. Franklin’s 
store who was one of the few who were not burned out, being 
four or five squares out from the land on [a] long wharf. The 
buildings and wharf were consumed nearly out to him. He is 
doing quite well. You probably have heard that his wife died in 
the east near Boston with consumption some months ago. 


* Isaac Hill was a New Hampshire politician who had served in President 
Andrew Jackson’s “Kitchen Cabinet.” 
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I had hoped to write you more leisurely, my dear, this time, 
but really my time is so constantly occupied while here and at 
home that I can but catch up the pen by the moment and for 
the moment, not knowing how long I can continue. We are 
much in want of hands to cut hay, etc., and I have been out 
since I commenced this page trudging over half the city trying 
to hire. Have two who have promised to go up with us, but it 
is quite uncertain whether they will. The wild oats and hay are 
quite abundant there, and I could easily find many hundred 
tons very convenient to the landing that the horses and cattle 
have left after getting their daily supplies. This is the best kind 
of hay and sells readily at 100 dollars per ton, but so many are 
cutting that the price may be very low before I can get any in 
market. 

I recd another letter from Cousin Richard today which he 
sent by the Com. Preble which was wrecked. He is still more 
anxious to close up business at Trinidad and come to the ranch 
than when he wrote before and thinks Franklin will probably 
be equally anxious as provisions are selling so much lower at 
the mines than when he started. I shall hear from both when 
here next week and will write you particulars. Dr. Franklin 
writes him that they have a young Richard 3rd, (you know 
Cousin R. was named after his mother’s brother Richard Fowler 
which they think is about to become the STRONGEST MAN. All 
well here. Dr. F. active as editor of the Intelligence during 
Mr. Crocket’s attendance in Jefferson as a member of the legis- 
lature.*® George R. Rudd has now become the proprietor of that 
paper, having purchased Mr. Gratman’s interest. I hope he will 
do well. He was city comptroller last year if you recollect. 

Henry commenced a letter to you but was suddenly called 
off and I left as suddenly while he was engaged with the horses, 
that I send it as he left it, making use of it as my second 
sheet in case I find time today to write any more. Must write 
to Richard and Franklin and shall be compelled to defer writing 
to St. Louis or William until next mail. 

I am anxious to hear from our dear Sister Susan as the month 
of February has so long passed and hope your next will contain 
the good news that “all is well.” I wrote to Mr. Graham some 
months ago making some inquiries about the office of Register 
of Lands,” etc. here for Franklin, which is the letter to which 
Sister Susan alludes, I presume. Have not heard from him since 


“The town of “Jefferson” referred to here may have been in Missouri. 
There is no available record of a newspaper, the Intelligence, having been 
published there in 1851. 

“Dr. Knox hoped Secretary of the Navy Graham could secure this posi- 
tion, Register of Lands, for Franklin. 
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and I never mentioned anything about it to Franklin, intending 
to surprise him with it if successful. In the same letter I half 
in joke and half earnest alluded to one for myself which I should 
not have done at all if I had heard what you since have told 
me, that he thought of trying to procure the office of overseer 
of the mines for me, or proposing me to the President for it.®* 
I mentioned it to Cousin Richard at the time and no one else. In 
his letter today he still urges me to try and procure the appoint- 
ment for him, and says he thinks he would be pleased with it 
from some casual remark of his (Richard’s) in alluding to 
appointments. Should land offices be established here, surveys, 
etc., around the office would be worth from 3 to 6,000 dollars 
per annum, I think and Frank would be as well qualified as 
anyone I know to fill the office and far better than one in a 
hundred who would be likely to receive it. 

James F. Bryan has applied for a place in the surveying de- 
partment, and I hope will succeed as he is a very modest worthy 
young man. Has done nothing yet. Had the prospect of getting 
a situation as clerk in the custom house, but all was confusion 
after its destruction by the fire and he failed. He intends to 
remain in the country until successful in some undertaking. 
Many, very many, are leaving on every steamer and many com- 
ing too by the Trumpeer and Constitution last week,—many 
ladies among them.** I mention now what I did not tell you 
before I think about the above application for Franklin not that 
I expect anything in reality, as all efforts to get a fair start 
at anything for him or me thus far have failed. 

You frequently allude very flatteringly my dear wife to my 
professional ability and express the desire that I should not 
abandon it. I would not willingly do it is worse than useless 
to make any effort here at present and at the ranch there is not 
sickness enough in a circuit of 20 miles to afford salt for our 
bread. Should we return to St. Louis I would most cheerfully and 
gladly attend such families as I could name who might wish for 
and appreciate my services, but to engage in the barter and low 
intrigue so universally resorted to there by most of the pro- 
fession I cannot, and never intend to hold myself subject to 
the call of every scamp whose only object is to get well and then 
cheat you out of a fee. If I cannot get decent pay I will do no 
more of the hard work of this kind or elsewhere. Had rather 


* Knox had obviously asked Graham, half in jest, to secure an appointment 
for him to serve as mining inspector. Millard Fillmore was President of 
the United States at this time. 

* He comments here on the coming and going of people by ship to and 
from California. 
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ten to one follow the plow or use the axe or hoe from morning 
until night while I am able and be quiet with you and those we 
so tenderly love the rest of the time. I love my profession and 
once thought I would never attend to anything else and nothing 
but the yearly increasing fatigue attending it in Carolina and 
the desire that my (then young) children should have better 
advantages, where they could be AT HOME and not off at board- 
ing schools, could ever have induced me to break up the many 
endearing associations growing out of my practice there. I never 
expect to feel so much attached for any other place of abode or 
set of people.’” 

The weather is quite cool here so that my fingers are a little 
stiff as I write, the winds being so very chilly and constant from 
ten to eleven in the morning until sunset. 

Cousin Richard sends love to you in each of his letters, and 
the boys all wish me ever to do the same when I write. Joseph 
intended to write you by this mail but was busy and did not 
get started in time to do so. They send much love also to their 
good little sister and brother, and I have no more time to tell 
my darling little daughter that Pa has felt very bad that the 
steamboat did not bring him her letter, and to tell her how very 
much he loves her—cannot tell how much, but he thinks a great 
many hundred thousand dollars for her “thousand’’. 

I hope this will find all well and that dear Mama and the good 
little daughter will write a good long letter to papa as soon as 
they receive this, and never fail to write by every mail. 

I am closing this letter my dear on board the steam boat 
Buncia commanded by Captain Hight who lived in one of our 
houses on 10th street and left without paying.'’*! Cannot get a 
cent of the hundred dollars he owes me. Our little boat lies near 
and the wind blows so hard I shall not leave until it abates and 
remain on board the Buncia in a warm berth until that time. 

I write by a miserable light in the cabin and cannot see 
whether [| make a mark half of the time or not. Perhaps you can 
by day light. My eyes, by the way are actually failing as I 
cannot read fine print by candle light with any ease. The mani- 
pulations do not succeed although I have not resorted to the 
use of glasses I brought with me. 

Mr. Jamison is here, relative of the Rev. Mr. Jamison whom 
you may recollect meeting in Raleigh, whose grave we passed 
near Fort Laramie and tells me a sad tale of woe his wife has 
passed through since she left (the spouse) losing her husband 
on the plains and three grown sons since they arrived here, the 


” There is definite evidence of Knox’s homesickness in this letter. 
™ Knox is again referring to his property in St. Louis. 
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last a physician living in Sacramento. She is now left with one 
son and a young daughter, keeping a few cows which the rela- 
tive with me furnished her and selling milk until she can realize 
enough to take them back. 

The trying scenes I shall ever have in such fresh remembrance 
occurring on the plains. Such desolate separations of husband 
and wife are all brought most vividly to mind, and I can but 
hope this may never be repeated or witnessed by any one. 

Joseph appears to be getting homesick and unless Franklin 
returns soon, I think will be petitioning to go home with me. He 
and Henry have heretofore signified that they were willing to 
remain as long as I thought best. Can only tell what we shall 
all do when time reveals the secret of my further failure or first 
success.’*? Mr. Smith, the brick layer, who lived in the row, has 
been in but a few weeks, although he and his company started 
before me. They have been out all winter, four of their number 
being killed by the Indians soon after they reached the extreme 
mines. 

The Indian Commissioners have not yet completed their labors 
and I fear will not accomplish what all desired. So many villinous 
whites are maddening them with liquor and then killing them for 
their drunken acts that new difficulties will frequently arise 
unless this can be prevented. But I fear you cannot decipher this 
and as all are going to bed, I must tell you good night, my dear 
Eliza, with many kisses for Little Betty and Gussa. 

Bye-bye dearest ones and may your rest be sweet and quiet, 
whatever mine may be. Love to all, 

Yr. affectionate husband, 
R. KNox.!® 


( Last letter from Reuben. He was drowned on the evening of 
May 28, 1851.) 


Two final letters of a son and nephew telling of the fate of his 
properties. 


Novato Ranch, Feby 24, 1852 
My dear Frank, 


As I promised you when you left to keep you somewhat in- 
formed in relation to the progress of events here, particularly 
in relation to the Ranch particularly, I will attempt to do so by 
smuggling this into Joe’s letter. 


™ This would indicate that the venture was steadily losing money. 
™ This was the last letter written by Knox before his untimely drowning. 
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Since you left, I have not had an idle moment except a few 
rainy days at the commencement of the year, having attempted 
the plowing of all the old land, and fencing in and breaking 
up about 50 acres adjoining the old field on the west. We have 
had a most remarkable time thus far, having had no rain to 
speak of for six or seven weeks. About one week will finish our 
plowing when we shall commence sowing. 

The law suit about the ranch is at last decided and in favour 
of the assignees, who now talk of disposing of it in the course 
of some three or four months. They have hit on no plan as yet, 
though they speak of cutting it up and dividing into several 
tracts, thinking it will bring more. What they may finally decide 
on is quite uncertain.'* 

At any rate I am here for this year certain and it may so turn 
up that I can stay longer. | commence tomorrow taking my hay 
to market. The price is yet very low, and I now think there is 
but little hope of its getting much higher. I hope to cut con- 
siderable hay this season. The oats are very forward and will be 
ready to cut by the 1st of May and perhaps in April. 

Joe is still with me and has been very steady at work since 
he commenced in Jan., and is the best ox driver in these parts. 
Tell Henry the old white spotted ox is now as gentle as a kitten. 
Last year twas almost equal to the daring of a bull fight to yoke 
him. 

I shall expect occasionally a letter from you and Henry and 
hope you both may find time to send a line semi-occasionally 
or oftener. I should write oftener but for the business matters 
continually upon me. After about a month I hope for a spell of 
comparative leisure, when my grain is all in, fences up, and all 
in order, until grass cutting comes on. From then till after har- 
vest I look for no leisure. I hope we may have a favorable season 
and that I may this year make something to repair previous 
heavy losses. 

I should write to aunt oftener, but suppose Joseph tells all 
the news from time to time. Give love to her and Henry with 
two kisses for Betty and many for little bub. 

Yours truly, R. F. Knox. 


(This is perhaps Reuben’s nephew and namesake, referred to 
by Reuben all through his letters. ) 


** The holders of the mortgage on his ranch were planning to divide the 
acreage into smaller plots. 
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(From Joseph, still operating ranch) 


Novato Ranch, May 17th 1856 
My dear Mother, 


I have received your letter of March 19th enclosing check for 
$500, and hereby acknowledge receipt of the same. I had written 
to you by the mail before your letter arrived, acknowledging the 
receipt from Cousin Samuel of a check for $1,000, making in 
all $1500. In my last letter I wrote requesting you to send me 
the balance of the $5,000 if you could do so at present. In that 
letter I also informed you that I had purchased stock'” with the 
money you had sent me. 

I am living on the Novato Ranch now, engaged in taking care 
of my stock and the Ranch. I have made no definite arrange- 
ments yet with the owners of the Ranch, as to the length of time 
that I shall remain here, but shall probably make arrangements 
to stay here five years or more. This I think is the best and most 
advantageous arrangement that I can make for myself, and all 
of my friends agree in thinking so too. I have already been 
offered an advance of $500 upon the price which I originally 
paid for the stock, but do not wish to sell at present. 

I have the privilege also from the owners of the Ranch of 
cultivating as much land as I wish. I arrived here too late this 
year to plant anything but shall do so if I remain another year. 

Brother Henry graduates this year I believe. Does he intend 
to study Law? If so, where and with whom? I am glad indeed 
to hear that William is getting along so well and hope that his 
professional business may increase rapidly. I should like very 
much to see his wife and spend a short time with them both, but 
cannot say when that will be. My Rock Island friends I hope 
are all well, please remember me to Uncle and Aunt when you 
visit Rock Island,'’* and also to my numberless young cousins. 

I have enjoyed good health in California, and am very well 
contented with my stiuation and were it not for the thought of 
friends and the “old folks at home” which ever keep crowding 
upon me, I should be content to make this my home. But I hope 
that we shall meet again and that before many years. 

Dr. and Mrs. Foreguard have moved to Sacramento. Cousin 
Richard and Israel are both well, and are doing [a] prosperous 
business. 


% The word “stock” here refers to livestock. 
** Rock Island, Illinois. 
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Tell Betty that she must study and learn to write soon as | 
want to get a letter from home. Gus, I suppose is a fine large 
boy by this time, and a good boy also. 

I will write to you again in a short time and hope to hear from 
yourself and the boys frequently. 


Your affct Son 
Jos. A. Knox. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


James Forte, a 17th Century Settlement, possibly pre-1625, from 
the earliest known map of the Cape Fear River, the John 
Locke sketch of the Shapeley Map of the Cape Fear River, 
1662, together with the Lancaster Map of the Cape River, 
1679, and the Hilton Pamphlet, 1664, printed from the origi- 
nals. An enigma presented in booklet form. By Cornelius M. D. 
Thomas. (Wilmington: J. FE. Hicks. 1959. Pp. 59. $5.00.) 


A review of this work perforce must begin in the vein of 
the old settler asked for directions for reaching some point in 
the neighborhood. After several fruitless questions he finally 
broke out with: “Well, you just can’t get there from here. 
You will have to cross the river and start from there.” There 
is little in the booklet that fits into the conventional picture 
of early Cape Fear history. Yet the very existence of these 
fugitive bits of historical evidence points to the possibility 
that the conventional picture is not complete. The editor has 
literally leaned over backward in his effort to avoid bending 
forward into an exaggeration of his double-edged thesis. 
Briefly stated, it is that there were certainly short and in- 
effectual visits of English explorers in the Cape Fear region 
before 1663. Granted that much, it is legitimate to conjecture 
that a fort could have been built early enough to have been 
named for James I before the end of his reign in 1625. The 
question of the most likely location had be st he left to those 
who know something of the lay of the land below Wilmington 
and the maze of seventeenth- century maps of the Atlantic 
Coast. Mr. Thomas has certainly built a reasonable hypothesis 
on the basis of the materials here presented. 


Paul Murray. 
East Carolina College. 
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The Old South Illustrated. By Porte Crayon. Edited by Cecil D. 
Eby, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1959. Pp. xxi, 296. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


In the 1850’s, David Hunter Strother, under the pen name 
of Porte Crayon, entertained readers of Harper's New Month- 
ly Magazine with a series of illustrated essays on travels in 
Virginia (including what is now West Virginia), North Car- 
olina, and Teancese e. One series, Virginia Illustrated, was 
republished twice in book form, but the other essays remained 
hidden in the yellowing pages of Harper's until Cecil D. 
Eby, Jr., resurrected portions of them for publication in the 
vhune under review. 

A native of Martinsburg, in what now is West Virginia, 
Porte Crayon was a witty and widely read writer-artist of 
his day. His career coincided with the era of wood engrav- 
ings, and character sketches of the people with whom he 
came in contact in his journeys throughout the East became 
his favorite subjects. 

Of particular interest to North Carolinians will be selec- 
tions from “North Carolina Illustrated.” One essay delight- 
fully describes Crayon’s travels in the Albemarle area with 
special attention to fishermen at Edenton. Another describes 
his impressions on a journey through Plymouth, Williamston, 
Washington, Greenville, Goldsboro, and Raleigh. A third 
describes his travel to the Greensboro area—which Crayon 
called the “best portion of the State.” In “A Winter in the 
South,” Crayon carries the reader through the mountains 
where, at Bakersville, he found that the “only public build- 
ings worthy of note are an apple-jack distillery ...anda 
spring-house, covering a fountain of cool, pure water, which 
has no commercial value, although some persons affect to 
prefer it to the former as a beverage.” 

Each selection is profusely illustrate d. Crayon is at his best 
when he pictures the Negro and the backwoodsman. His 
dialogue, however, never quite rings true. 

Historians, both laymen and professional, will find this 
attractive book delightful and leisure reading. 


H. G. Jones. 
State Department of Archives and History. 
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Messages of the Governors of Tennessee. Volume V, 1857-1869. 
Edited by Robert H. White. (Nashville: The Tennessee His- 
torical Commission. 1959. Pp. vi, 728. $4.00.) 


The plan of this series is to record the accomplishments 
of Tennessee’ s Executive Department, as revealed in the gov- 
ernors’ messages to the legislature, from the beginning of 
statehood to the present time. The first volume was published 
in 1952, and it is estimated that a minimum of ten volumes 
will be required to complete the project. This, the fifth, 
volume covers the administrations of Isham G. Harris, 1857- 
1862, and William G. Brownlow, 1865-1869. 

Controversy and conflict comprise the major portions of 
this volume. The first half portrays the significant steps lead- 
ing to the withdrawal of Tenessee from the Union, while 
the latter half deals with the events of Reconstruction which 
increased and intensified the hostilities engendered by four 
years of war. Contrasts in character and attitude toward the 
war as displayed by Harris and Brownlow are brought into 
sharp focus, as are also the bitter clashes that oc cmmnell in 
legislative sessions, especially during the hate-ridden years 
of the Brownlow regime. The years covered by this volume 
also represent a traditional period in Tennessee’s economy 
wherein slavery as a labor system and plantation life as an 
ideal were terminated but not yet replaced by the industrial 
program that would gradually develop in the State during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

As in the earlier volumes, the editor has supplied much 
additional material of a documentary nature and many com- 
ments and explanatory notes as a means of analyzing and 
interpreting the contents of the executive messages and the 
legislative responses to these matters. Biographical sketches 
of Harris and Brownlow are included along with a chapter 
conveniently summarizing the interlude, March, 1862- March, 
1865, when Andrew Johnson served as military governor but 
sent no messages to the legislature because no session of that 
body was held during his tenure of office. 

Robert White is thoroughly conversant with the history 
of his native State and long-experienced in writing about it. 
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He has continued to demonstrate in this volume the same 
broad knowledge and mature judgment which have char- 
acterized his work on the earlier ae a and which will un- 
doubtedly make this series when completed a vast and valu- 
able storehouse of source material extending over the whole 
range of Tennessee history. 


James W. Patton. 
The University of North Carolina. 


History of Blount County, Tennessee; from War Trail to Land- 
ing Strip, 1795-1955. By Inez E. Burns. (Maryville: Mary 
Blount Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution and 
the Tennessee Historical Commission. 1957. Pp. vii, 375. Tlus- 
trations.) 


Nearly two decades ago the Tennessee Historical Com- 
mission announced its highly laudatory plans of assisting 
substantially in the publication of well prepared and worthy 
county histories. More than a dozen such histories have 
appeared, and more are in preparation. Now comes Inez E. 
Burns’ well written History of Blount County, Tennessee, 
which, among the published county histories of the State 
stands second to none. 

This East Tennessee county has had a rich history, and 
the author has chronicled it completely and succinctly from 
the days of the Indian war trails to the more recently estab- 
lished McGhee Tyson Air Field. Tennessee became a State 
in 1796, but for more than one hundred years before that 
date traders and adventurers from North Carolina, Virginia, 
and South Carolina were in and out of the area later to be- 
come Blount County. The legislature of North Carolina had 
created Knox County in 1792, and three years later Blount 
was carved from Knox and named for Territorial Governor 
William Blount. 

After discussing in the first two chapters “The Pre-settle- 
ment Period,” and “The Settlement Period,” the author fol- 
lows a topical approach and discusses such subjects as “Early 
Inns and Watering Places,” churches, schools, government, 
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courts, and industrial and commercial development. Miss 
Burns has prepared an appendix of forty pages which includes 
hundreds of names; this portion of the book, together with an 
index of more than forty pages, should be of considerable 
interest to genealogists. 

The method of citation and the lack of consistency in foot- 
note form are somewhat confusing. This fact, however, should 
not detract from the worth of the volume; it deserves a place 
in the libraries of all who are interested in state and local 
history. 

Robert E. Corlew. 

Middle Tennessee State College. 


Stonewall Jackson: The Legend and the Man to Valley V, Volume 
I. Stonewall Jackson: Seven Days to the Last March, Volume 
II. By Lenoir Chambers. (New York: William Morrow and 
Company. 1959. Pp. ix, 597 [Volume I]. Maps. Pp. viii, 536 
[Volume II]. Appendices, references, maps, principal manu- 
script sources, short title index, and index. $20.00 for the two 
volumes. ) 


Although several biographies of Thomas Jonathan Jackson 
have been published, such a complex and contradictory his- 
torical personality is attractive to biographical writers. For 
more than a generation G. F. R. Henderson’s classic biogra- 
phy was considered definitive. Both amateur and professional 
writers have more recently written excellent books on this 
unusual man. In 1957 Frank Vandiver’s biography, about 
half the length of Mr. Chambers’ book, was heralded as a 
valuable contribution to the understanding of Jackson, espe- 
cially the formative years of the man. 

As contrasted with these two previously published biogra 
phies, the present book has some merits of its own. The author 
has made use of many books on the War Between the States 
which were not available when Colonel Henderson wrote so 
soon after the war in which Jackson lost his life. Therefore 
Chambers presents a more balanced, impartial, and judicious 
account of Jackson’s military genius than was possible when 
Henderson wrote. Using twice as many pages to present his 
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subject as did Vandiver, Chambers has given to the reader 
many interesting details about several episodes in Jackson's 
life. Moreover, where Vandiver at times permitted his 
sympathy for his subject to color his treatment—i.e. in Jack- 
son’s unmilitary attitude and lack of disciplinary respect for 
the officer in charge during the Seminole War in Florida— 
the present author has avoided this pitfall. Chambers, who is 
editor of a Norfolk newspaper, has been satisfied to present 
the facts and to permit the reader to make his own con- 
clusions. 

From a very poor early environment Tom Jackson even- 
tually went to West Point. He seemed destined for a life in 
the army. After participating in the Mexican War in which 
he won promising recognition, and in the Seminole War in 
Florida, in which he revealed a defective military trait of 
gossiping about a higher officer, Jackson resigned from the 
army in disgust. He became a professor in the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, exchanging the dullness of an army career for 
the drabness of the classroom. Jackson’s genius was not 
revealed until he became Robert E. Lee’s associate on the 
battlefields of Virginia in 1861. Within two years he was dead, 
shot accidentally by his own men. Within that brief time he 
challenged, fought, and defeated Federal generals, one after 
another, as they tried to invade Virginia. They learned to 
fear Jackson as they did no other Confederate leader. 

Both the author and the publisher of this biography are to 
be congratulated upon a task well done. For the present 
generation, certainly, this is the definitive book on Stonewall 
Jackson. 


George Osborn. 
University of Florida. 


The Stephen Foster Story: A Symphonic Drama. By Paul Green. 
(New York: Samuel French, Inc. 1960. Pp. 107. Introduction, 
characters, program, cast, and staff.) 


Paul Green’s inimitable touch is once more apparent in 
“The Stephen Foster Story.” Although the drama deals mainly 
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with the young Foster, the background of home, frie nds, and 
the land ‘enriches our understanding of the artist as well as 
the man. The story of Stephen and his Jeanie unfolds with 
all of its tragedy and its beauty, culminating in the traditional 
“happy ending” that we know is all too swift in passing. “So 
it is men dream . . .,” Stephen says to Jeanie, and Foster was 
above all else a dreamer. 

Stephen’s moods, his desperate need for love and encour- 
agement are simply presented against the songs which have 
made him famous. Paul Green shows a keen awareness of the 
individuals in Foster's life, and his expert intermingling of 
the familiar, the commonplace, and the complex factors that 
moved Foster to write music, is a joy to read. While certain 
historical liberties have been taken, they have not been in- 
consistent with either the man or his time. For example, the 
Minstrel Show scene recreates for the reader a colorful and 
interesting part of theater history. Throughout the play events 
that are a part of our heritage spring to life. 

This drama is a worthy contribution to Paul Green’s posi- 
tion as the outstanding creator of symphonic drama. Warm 


touches of humor, pathos, a bit of home-spun philosophy (in 
word and song), and Green’s own flare for the poetic line, 
all make “The Stephen Foster Story” a fitting tribute to one 
of America’s great songwriters. 


Martha Pingel. 
Colorado Woman’s College. 


Kate: The Journal of a Confederate Nurse. By Kate Cumming. 
Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. (Baton Rouge: Louis- 
iana State University Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 321. Introductions, 
index, and illustrations. $6.00.) 


This well-edited source of the Confederate medical service 
is another addition to the growing list of outstanding volumes 
in the field of Civil War history published by the Louisiana 
State University Press. W ritten by a courageous and defiant 
lady and published first in 1866, this journal is in many re- 
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spects the most revealing personal narrative of life in the 
general hospitals of the beleaguered Confederacy. Publica- 
tion of the journal so soon after the war was due in part to 
Miss Cumming’s hope that her account would go far to refute 
post-war charges of cruel treatment suffered by Northern 
prisoners at the hands of their captors during the conflict. “Tf 
your prisoners suffered,” she explained to the people of the 
North, “it was from force of circumstances, and not with 
design.” 

A native of Scotland, Kate Cumming lived with her famil) 
in Mobile from an early age until she left a comfortable home 
while the guns of Shiloh were firing to help nurse the Army 
of Tennessee’s sick and wounded. She rendered devoted and 
competent service from that time until the end of the conflict 
in various hospitals that served this army as they moved 
southward with surprising mobility behind the military lines. 
Her post-war years were spent in Mobile and Birmingham. 

It is somewhat difficult to reconcile the usual glowing 
accounts of the heroic role played by southern women in the 
war with Miss Cumming’s measured indictment of her sex 
after Appomattox: “Not for one moment would I say that 
there are no women in the South who have nobly done their 
duty, although there was an adverse current, strong enough 
to carry all with it.” As to the victorious enemy, she expressed 
amazement at the bravery exhibited by Northern soldiers and 
was mystified over the outcome when the end came. “Why 
the enemy were permitted to work their fiendish purposes,” 
she wrote, “is still in oblivion. The unfolding future will lift 
the vail which is enveloping us, and then, I trust, all shall be 
revealed.” 

All in all, Kate is the story of an exceptional lady and her 
experiences and observations in a most unusual wartime 
position. 

H. H. Cunningham. 

Elon College. 
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Education in the South. Institute of Southern Culture Lectures 
at Longwood College, 1959. Edited by R. C. Simonini, Jr. 
(Richmond, Va.: The Cavalier Press. 1959. Pp. 119. $2.00.) 


The Institute of Southern Culture, founded for the purpose 
of promoting the study of traditional aspects of Southern 
Civilization through academic course ade special lectures, 
and publication of research in the field, was established at 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia, in 1956. This book 
contains the 1959 lectures of the Institute delivered at Long- 
wood College in recognition of the 75th anniversary of the 
college as Virginia's first State institution of higher learning 
for women. These six lectures on various aspects of education 
in the South were delivered by people eminently qualified 
in their chosen areas, background, training, and point of view. 

A brief survey of the scope of material in the book reveals a 
wide variety of subject matter and diversity of treatment. 
In the first lecture, “The Civil War Comes to the ¢ Campus,» 
the author points out vividly that the Civil War came to the 
campus with vengeance, violence, and fury, shaking the in- 
stitution to its foundations. The lecturer relates how the 
work of many years was destroyed and how the post-war 
generation was bequeathed a ruined educational system. In 
snather lecture entitled, “The Southern Bourbon,” the author, 
describing the Bourbon as the entrepreneur who brought in- 
dustry to the South, points out that the enterprising spirit 
of the Southern Bourbon has continued to exist and is now in 
the midst of a great awakening. The fact that every southern 
town must have its factory is cited as proof that the South 
has turned wholeheartedly to entrepreneuring. In a third 
lecture the author presents the southern reaction to the 
Ogden Movement. This movement was started prior to 1900 
to combine southern efforts and northern money to create a 
philosophy of redemption of the South through philanthropy. 
Robert C. Ogden, a wealthy merchant capitalist, led the 
movement for thirteen years. Reaction of southern people 
was varied all the way from the overly optimistic to the equal- 
ly pessimistic. The lecturer concludes that the movement 
had a great deal of influence in the southern educational 
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awakening in the 1900's. Factors in Virginia's educational 
development are described in a fourth lecture. Some of the 
conspicuous steps of the development are presented with 
considerable attention going to Longwood College and its 
part in Virginia's educational progress. 

This brief summary is indicative of the wealth of informa- 
tion contained in the pages of this book. Each lecture is well 
organized, shows evidence of the use of available source 
materials, and is very readable in style. 

J. P. Freeman. 

Raleigh. 


The Negro Vanguard. By Richard Bardolph. (New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc. 1959. Pp. iii, 388. $6.95.) 


In The Negro Vanguard Professor Richard Bardolph deals 
with a new variant of Neg gro history, an analysis of the social 
origin of Negroes who have been in the forefront of the 
movement pressing the Negro’s case for first-class citizenship 


in America since 1770. The factors used by the author in 
making his analysis of the celebrated Negroes are best ex- 
pressed in his own words. He writes in the Prologue of his 
study that he examined the leaders’ “family background, their 
community environment, educational ielieence, the role of 
accident, sources of motivation, the importance of contacts 
with sympathetic whites and prominent Negroes upon their 
development; local and regional advantages and so far as the 
data permit, . . . the social climate that favored their rise.” 

The author gives perhaps the clearest systematic account 
that has been written about Negro leadership. And he shows 
that the typical Negro leader, whether slave or free, before 
1865 was an individual who struck a telling blow against 
slavery. After emancipation conditions and aspirations of the 
Negroes changed, thus enabling the aggressive Frederick 
Douglas at first and the cautious Booker T. Washington later 
to speak for the race and to articulate its hopes and expecta- 
tions. The author also shows that leadership during: this 
period was closely dependent upon the collaboration and 
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approval of whites, at first upon the white politicians and 
then upon white philanthropy to underwrite Negro schools, 
colleges, and other projects for the salvation of the Negro. 
Then, from 1900 to 1936 Negro society underwent some 
changes. The old near-unanimity as to goals and methods 
gave way to a new and characteristically American pluralism 
in pressing the Negro’s case for first-class citizenship. It was 
in this period that the business of race work gravitated to 
full-time professionals. There was room, however, for leading 
Negroes to exert generalized pressure upon the color line. In 
analyzing Negro leadership from the years 1836 to 1959 
the author points out that race work became primarily 
the task of professional organizations, such as the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and the Urban League. He also states that individ- 
ual Negroes are exerting some direction in trying to get the 
Negro into the mainstream of American life. 

It is the author's conclusion that the Negro throughout 
our history has achieved, for the most part, his distinction 
“in the ghetto.” Nevertheless, the labor of the Negro van- 
guard during the past century and a half helped to make it 
possible for a colored child born today to look forward to 
a place of pre-eminence in America when he reaches maturity. 

The work shows the result of scholarship in both style and 
research. There is an extensive “Essay on Authorities” at 
the end of the book which the author used to explore his 
subject. These studies will prove helpful to the students 
interested in reading further on the topic of Negro leaders, 
their goals and methods. 

Interesting as the style is, one might tire of reading the 
book since it is divided into three parts, each averaging 113 
pages. It perhaps would be less taxing on the reader had the 
author organized his material into short chapters covering 
the activities of Negro leaders during The Revolutionary 
Generation, 1770-1831; The Slavery Period, 1831-1865; The 
Post-Slavery Generation, 1865- 1900; The Era of Booker T. 
Washington, 1900-1936; and The Age of Professional Race 
Workers. 
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Notwithstanding the possibility of the reader getting ex- 
hausted in reading the book, he will find, after completing it, 
that it was instructive reading in that it focuses attention 
upon the role of Negro leader in the structure of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Tinsley L. Spraggins. 


Virginia Union University. 


Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and Intellectual 
Life. By Stanley M. Elkins. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 248. $4.50.) 


This study explores the question of why American Negro 
slavery was different from other slavery, its impact on the 
slave personality so severe and lasting, and the approach of 
northern and southern intellectuals to the problem of slavery 
so abstract and agressive and lacking in realistic programs 
of action. 

The status of the American slave is contrasted with his 
counterpart in the Latin American colonies of Spain and 
Portugal. Nowhere in Latin America did “such precise and 
irrevocable categories of perpetual servitude” attach to a 
slave and his offspring as in the United States. The sanctity 
of the rite of marriage of the slave was protected by law. 
The disciplinary authority of a master was limited and pre- 
cautions were taken to discover and punish excessive and 
cruel punishment of slaves. The slave's right and o portunity 
to acquire and hold property were much greater than in the 
United States. 

Professor Elkins suggests that the presence or absence of 
powerful institutions in society made an immense difference 
in the character of slavery itself. American slavery and the 
system of large-scale staple production for profit on which 
it was based developed in a society where no prior traditional 
institutions with competing claims of their own could inter- 
pose. In Latin America the very tension and balance among 
church, crown, and plantation agriculture prevented slavery 
from being carried to its ultimate extremes. 
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The impact of American Negro slavery produced a “race 
stereotype, the childlike “Sambo,” which Mr. Elkins believes 
was not the product of race or slavery as such, but of our 
own peculiar brand of slavery. He analyzes the psychologica 
literature pertaining to the Nazi concentration camps and 
concludes that “Sambo” was socially induced by essentially 
the same techniques used by the Ss guard. 

The final section is an essay on intellectual attitudes toward 
slavery in the United States after 1830 which emphasizes the 
influence of the absence of clear institutional arrangements 
for channeling programs of action. 

This is a significant work. The critical review of historical 
writings on slavery with which it opens is excellent. The 
study will stir controversy. But in anticipation of this the 
author included in the appendix an essay on criticisms. Fine 
scholarship and lack of dogmatic statement characterize the 
entire book. 

William A. Settle, Jr. 

The University of Tulsa. 


The British Isles and the American Revolution: The Southern 
Plantations, 1748-1754, Volume II of The British Empire be- 
fore the American Revolution. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. First Borzoi Edition. 
Pp. xxxvi, 290. $8.50.) 


This book is a revision of but one volume of Professor Gip- 
son's monumental study of the British Empire before the 
American Revolution. More than that, it is merely the second 
volume of the three comprising The British Isles and the 
American Colonies, which is the first part of that study. The 
present volume, moreover, revises a work which first appeared 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. Here Lawrence Gipson 
and his able publisher have ‘provided us with more than a 
token revision bringing a work back into print, although this 
alone would have been welcome. We are presented with a 
genuine reworking of the older material which corrects old 
errors, improves the style, and also incorporates significant 
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additions to scholarship. Frequently whole pages have been 
added. The footnotes alone reflect the enormous amount of 
work which has been produced in the last twenty-four years. 

Even in this portion of the much larger work, ‘the author’s 
scope is evident. “Southern Plantations” he defines as those 
“where Negro labour was an essential element. . . .” There are 
excellent chapters discussing Virginia, Maryland, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia. Each colony, each area is 
sharply characterized. From the continent the reader is led 
into the complexities of life and administration in the Carib- 
bean: Jamaica, Barbados, Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, Montser- 
rat, the Bermudas, and the Bahamas. To this section is added 
a general chapter on the sugar economy of the islands. The 
volume ends with a chapter on the Gold Coast as the pro- 
ducer of the one common element of all these colonies, the 
Negro slave. Never, in all this, does one lose sight of the 
empire as a whole. 

Readers of southern history and of colonial history alike 
will await the new conclusions of this first part of Gipson’ S 
work which will appear in the revised Volume III next year. 


We will also expect a continued high quality of production 
in the proposed new Volumes, X and XI, which are to con- 
clude the text. Volume XII will be a general index. 


Carlos R. Allen, Jr. 


Colorado State University. 


Samuel Vetch: Colonial Enterpriser. By G. M. Waller. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1960. Pp. 311. 
$6.00.) 


Samuel Vetch was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, December 
9, 1668, and died while a prisoner for debt, in England, on 
April 30, 1732. He spent his youth on the border between 
Scotland and England, was educated in part in the Nether- 
lands, and spent all his adult life searching for fame in North 
America. Fame almost passed him by, but not quite. Now 
after more than two centuries Samuel Vetch is the subject 


of a full-length biography. 
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The Institute of Early American History and Culture at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, has sponsored another fine book on 
colonial America. Most biographies are written about persons 
who were signal successes in at least one area of endeavo:. 
G. M. Waller has selected as subject of this book a man who 
was a failure in all he attempted. Through the failures of 
Vetch, Mr. Waller has been able to furnish new insights into 
an important period of American colonial history. There is 
much of value to be found in this biography on such topics as 
English politics during the reigns of the later Stuarts, on the 
mechanics of colonial management, and on the frustrations 
which Queen Anne’s War brought to the American colonies 
of England. After reading this book it is much easier to un- 
derstand why the American Revolution finally separated 
England and her American colonies. 

Mr. Waller is Professor and Head of the Department of 
History and Political Science at Butler University. He has 
done an excellent piece of research in Samuel Vetch: Colonial 
Enterpriser. This reviewer finished this biography with 
richer understanding of the problems of English colonial 
administration. 


Daniel M. McFarland. 
Atlantic Christian College. 


George Washington’s Navy. By William Bell Clark. (Baton 
Rouge: The Louisiana State University Press. 1960. Pp. vii, 
275. $5.00.) 


In the fall of 1775, shortly after taking over command of 
the troops of the C ontinental Army, Seem eral George Wash- 
ington established his own little nav val squadron for operations 
in the New England waters. Except in a few biographies 
seldom have the exploits of this naval force been mentioned. 
and outside the circle of American Revolutionary War his- 
torians or the students of naval history, little is known of this 
story. 

Geor ge W ‘ashington’s Navy is an attempt by a serious stu- 
dent of Revolutionary War naval history, William Bell Clark. 
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to trace the story of this interesting, aggressive little naval 
unit from the day the idea was born in 1775 to the last cruise 
in October, 1777. 

Although this naval squadron never numbered more than 
six small vessels, it was more or less able to harass the British 
supply ships heading for Boston. Several of the prize ships 
carried cargoes of powder, shoes, clothing, and food which 
certainly proved valuable to Continental armed forces. Fifty- 
five vessels were captured. Although several of these were 
“jllegal” captures and some were retaken by the enemy be- 
fore reaching port, the total cargo—especially in the early 
days of the war—contributed materially to the success of the 
American operations. 

Considering the fact that there was very little able over-all 
administration of this navy, plus the fact that it operated 
under handicaps of Congress, the agents appointed by that 
body, and also General "Ww ashington, the accomplishments 
were rather remarkable. 

Much of the success and the failure at times could be con- 
tributed to the captains of these vessels. John Manley, while 
with Washington's navy, was by far the outstanding captain; 
his crew took ten prizes single *handed, and participated in 
the capture of five others. James Mugford, who unfortunately 
lost his life early in the struggle, dould not be overlooked. 
for he captured the powder ship “Hope,” the greatest prize 
of all. 

It is the heroic stories of Manley and Mugford, along with 
disgraceful operations of Nicholson Broughton and John 
Selman, that make the most interesting reading. On the other 
hand the arguments and problems of the agents and the 
prize-crews seem to repetitious, although some of the ac- 
counts must be included to tell the pam, of story of General 
Washington's navy. 

Mr. Clark has made good use of source materials, and 
organized well, but his use of footnotes leaves something to 
be desired. 

Students of the Revolutionary War period and naval his- 
tory will find this an interesting and useful book. However, 
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because the style of writing is not of the readable form that 
the general public will accept, and because much of the story 
not dealing with naval warfare is repetitious and w ithout 
excitement, the book will appeal to an appreciative but 
limited group. 


William H. Wroten, Jr. 
State Teachers College, 
Salisbury, Maryland. 


The Adams-Jefferson Letters: The Complete Correspondence 
Between Thomas Jefferson and Abigail and John Adams. 
Edited by Lester J. Cappon. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. Published for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Va., 1959. 
Two volumes. Pp. xxxii, 280 [Volume I] ; viii, 688 [Volume IT]. 
Illustrations. $12.50.) 


The year 1959, which saw the appearance of the early 
volumes of the collected works of Franklin, C lay, and Cal- 
houn as well as the beginning of a pretentious project at 


Columbia University for the publication of the works of John 
Jay, was a banner year for the production of the collected 
works of American statesmen. It is fitting, therefore, that the 
memorable correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson extending from May 16, 1777, to April 27, 1826, should 
this year have been assembled in one place he with the 
happy addition of the letters of Abigail Adams to and from 
Thomas Jefferson. These two attractive volumes represent 
the completion of a task in progress since 1948. 

The 380 letters, chronologically arranged, are divided into 
thirteen chapters each headed by an appropriate quotation 
from the correspondence and each preceded by an excellent 
introductory essay. Here the footnotes are plentiful and 
helpful but such unfortunately is not the case with the lette 
themselves, especially in the first volume which ends in 1804. 
The editor explains that since the volumes are intended for 
the general reader, it seems desirable to “simplify the e -ditorial 
process” and thus “streamline the scholarly trappings” by 
reducing explanatory footnotes to a minimum and by iden- 
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tifying personal names in the index (pp. xxviii-xxix). The 
results are not wholly satisfactory but this seems the sole 
defect in an otherwise admirably executed work. 

Well over a third of the letters were written in the years 
1785-1788. Adams and Jefferson were then serving in London 
and Paris respectively at a time when the young republic 
commanded scant respect abroad. These letters have a parti- 
cular value because they cover the often neglected contribu- 
tions of the two men to our early diplomacy. Letters were 
exchanged almost weekly and each sought the aid and counsel 
of the other in dealing with such problems as commercial 
treaties, the Barbary pirates, their country’s unpaid debts, 
and many other problems. Jefferson wrote in 1787 that he 
could not but “feel bewidowed” at the thought of his friend’s 
“quitting Europe’ (p. 172) and Adams. expressed regret at 
the interruption of a correspondence which he deemed “one 
of the most agreeable Events of my life” (p. 177). He hated 
to leave Jefferson in Europe “dunned and teazed as you will 
be” adding that it would require all of his “Philosophy” to 
support him (p. 225). About forty letters passed between 
Abigail Adams and Jefferson during these three years and 
Jefferson appears to have acted almost in the role of pro- 
fessional shopper, for Mrs. Adams at times entreated him to 
secure for her in Paris gloves, silk stockings, black lace, and 
other articles. Residence in London had not appealed to her 
although she had owned to having been thrilled by a presen- 
tation of the Messiah. She looked forward to returning to 
her poultry and to her garden in New England since at the 
Court of Saint James it had been her lot to “seldom meet with 
characters so inoffensive as my Hens and chickings, or minds 
so well improved as my garden” (p. 228). Her letters with 
their originality both in expression and spelling add a delight- 
ful touch to the correspondence. 

Less than twenty letters passed between Adams and Jet- 
ferson in the 1790's. In the earlier part of the decade close 
personal contact rendered correspondence unnecessary and 
by the close of it political animosities had divided them. 
After March, 1807, the break was complete. In 1804 Mrs. 
Adams penned a rather formal letter of condolence to Jeffer- 
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son on the death of his daughter, Mary Jefferson Eppes 
(Polly), to whom she had been devoted in earlier years. |i 
was signed by “her — once took pleasure in subscribing 
Herself your Friend” (p. 269). This initiated a brief exchange 
of letters in which each tried to place the blame for the 
ruptured friendship. Adams’s “midnight judges” along with 
Jefferson's sponsorship of the scurrilous James Thomson Cal- 
lender figured in the charges as did the Sedition Act and 
attacks of Federalist editors on Jefferson. The seven letters 
exchanged in 1804 afford a good picture of the partisan poli- 
tics and the vituperative journalism of the 1790's but they 
failed to effect a reconciliation. 

With no little difficulty the reconciliation was brought 
about in 1812 by a mutual friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush. Adams 
knowing that Jeffe rson was a “Friend to American Manu- 
factures” sent his Virginia friend two pieces of homespun 
produced in New England. Jefferson was so pleased that he 
wrote a reply to the cov ering letter even before the homespun 
arrived. Thus the correspondence was resumed to continue 
until the year of their deaths. The letters exchanged con- 
tained not only reminiscences of the past and comments on 
events at home and abroad but also le ngthy and learned dis- 
cussions in the fields of politics, theology, science, and educa- 
tion. It is doubtful if anything approaching them could be 
found in any subsequent correspondence of American politi- 
cal leaders. Perhaps the most accurate estimate of their letters 
in the closing period was given by the editor when he wrote 

“Year after year the aging state smen _ pursued the epistolary 
art, to the lasting benefit of posterity” (p. 556). 


D. H. Gilpatrick 


Furman University. 


Dictionary of the American Indian. By John Stoutenburgh, Jr. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 1960. Pp. 462. $10.00.) 


Although a great amount of research evidently went into 
the compilation of this book, with a few exceptions, the infor- 
mation it contains could have been compiled fifty years ago. 
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It was written without consideration being taken of the 
tremendous contributions made by archeologists during the 
last thirty years to our knowledge of the American Indian. 
The title itself is a misnomer, since the information is limited 
to the continental United States, omitting such important 
American Indian words as Maya and Aztec, as well as others 
North and South of the present borders of the United States. 

Persons who would conceivably be interested in a diction- 
ary of the American Indian would be Indian relic collectors. 
students of Indian history, students of Indian archeology, and 
the casual reader interested in the American Indian. How- 
ever, even the amateur relic collector would be suprised to 
find that a favorite word “Folsom” is not listed in Dictionary 
of the American Indian, and would be amused to read that 
“fluted” is “A term used to describe the surface of grooved 
axes, etc.” The collector who uses the generalized term “pro- 
jectile point” to refer to stone or bone arrowheads and spea) 
points will laugh to read that, “This is the point of an arrow 
point, spear, or harpoon.” 

The student of American Indian history might be shocked 
to find that the word “Powhatan” is defined as having to do 
with a confederacy, with no mention of a man by this name. 
They would also be surprised to find that under “Smith,” 
Chief Nimrod Jarrett Smith, 1838-1893, is mentioned, but a 
much more famous Smith named John is not. 

Students of archeology will be amused and disturbed to 
find that under “mounds” only effigy mounds are mentioned, 
and that “Very little is known of the actual life of the mound 
building people.” It is distressing that such a statement is 
made in 1960 after twenty-five years of intensive research 
has been carried out by American archeologists into the way 
of life of the mound-building Indians during the past two 
thousand years. No mention is made of the various terms used 
by professionals and amateurs alike in discussing archeologi- 
cal data and culture periods of the American Indian as out- 
lined and used during the past twenty-five years, and seen 
frequently in publications on the American Indian history. 
As a result of this lack of recent terms, there is little concept 
of time found among the definitions in this book. Of course, 
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a dictionary is not an interpretive analysis, but words descrip- 
tive of the various time and culture periods during the past 
fifteen thousand years of Indian history as used by authori- 
ties could be listed and defined. As it is the definitions give 
the impression that Indian history began with the discovery 
of America. 

The definition of “Mongolian” in relation to the American 
Indian as, “This is one of the major divisions of the human 
race, seems hardly adequate for any purpose. To define 
“race” by listing Indian words used to describe the colonists 
is naive to say the least. 

North Carolinians will be interested in discovering that 
“Roanoke” is described as “. . . an island off the coast of Vir- 
ginia which is about twelve miles lon 

In summary it can be said that the Dictionary of the Ameri- 
can Indian would probably be of little interest to the relic 
collector, of less interest to the student of archeology, and of 
little use to the student of American Indian history due to 
the superficial nature of the definitions and the omission of 
many significant words, as well as the out-of-date quality of 
many of the definitions. 

The book has no introduction, no preface, and no mention 
of source materials, though it is obvious to the student of the 
American Indian that the primary sources for the book wer 
those published before 1930. 

A dictionary of the American Indian should be an authori- 
tative reference book that would be of value to the serious 
student of the American Indian as well as the relic collector 
and the casual reader. Dictionary of the American Indian is 
definitely not such a book. 

Stanley A. South. 


Old Brunswick Town State Historic Site. 
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Tomorrow A New World: The New Deal Community Program. 
By Paul K. Conkin. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 350. $6.00.) 


This is a well written book, supported by several apt illus- 
trations, an appendix which is self- -explanatory, and an accu- 
rate index. Numerous footnotes substantiate the text and a 
bibliographical note familiarizes the reader with the sources 
in which the author, a professor at the University of Mary- 
land, worked. 

The New Deal Community Program was a forceful re 
action against individualism. Although not synonymous with 
the F.D.R. Era, the reaction was a powerful element in the 
New Deal's program. 

Now, for the first time, we have the complete story of the 
New Deal's program for the construction of approximately 
one hundred community projects, all exemplifying collec- 
_tivism on various levels. Rev ealing a new type of American 
society, possessing alien values, these socialistic colonies pre- 
sented a “fascinating adventure in idealism and disillusion- 
ment” (p. 6). A generation later these communities in various 
stages of change remain a monument to the reforming zeal 
of a group of idealists in the Age of the Great Depression. 

The government projects, usually called “subsistence home- 
steads, gave evidence of the back-to-the-farm movement 
which originated earlier but became acute in the depths of 
depression. As a member of the President's Brain Trust, Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell was, perhaps, most responsible for winning 
Roosevelt to a commitment on national economic planning 
including subsistence homestead RON Later Tugwell 
shared his responsibility with M. L. Wilson. 

At the beginning of rsa administration Senator 
John Bankhead secured the legislation necessary for this pro 
gram leaving Roosevelt's planners in complete control. One 
grave fault of the New Deal policies soon became obvious 
in these settlement communities. They were established by 
and administered by several different agencies in more than 
one cabinet department. Called by different names, admin- 
istered with varying fundamental objectives, these projects 
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were not always similar in nature. Indeed, clashes among 
government officials resulted at times in projects with oppos- 
ing goals. Tugwell always thought in terms of “rehabilitation 
and permanent reform” (p. 153). 

The unsuspecting families who moved into these com- 
munities may not have realized that they constituted a new 
society but the government planners knew that they were 
bent on creating a “new society with altered values and new 
institutions (p. 186). Soon America’s traditional society re- 
asserted its claims and supported the individualistic natures 
of the settlers in restoring these communities to private own- 
ership. Gone was the socialistic venture. Some of these proj- 
ects were sold to local associations created to manage and 
dispose of the real estate. Only the people who lived in these 
communities had a personal attachment to them. As centers 
of controversy they disappeared; as communities of curiosity 
some remained. The remains of one of them may be seen 
today at Penderlea, in northern Pender County, North Caro 
lina. 


George Osborn. 


University of Florida. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND HIsToRY 


General 


The appointment of Mr. Norman C. Larson to the position 
of Executive Secretary of the North Carolina Confederate 
Centennial Commission, effective April 1, was announced by 
Colonel Hugh. Dortch of Goldsboro, Chairman of the Com- 
mission. A graduate of Wake Forest College, Mr. Larson 
makes his home in Raleigh where for five and one-half years 
he has been associated with the Department of Archives and 
History as Museum Curator, Historic Site Specialist, and 
Education Curator. He is currently President of the North 

Carolina Folklore Society. 

The purpose of the Confederate Centennial Commission 
will be to co-ordinate and help plan activities connected with 
the Commemoration of the War Between the States during 
the years 1961-1965. The Commission was established by the 
General Assembly of 1959. 

From May 4 through May 7 Mr. Larson attended the Third 
National Assembly of the Civil War Centennial Commission 
in St. Louis, Missouri. On May 10 Mr. Larson and Mrs. Patsy 
Harris, his Administrative Assistant, attended memorial serv- 
ices for the Confederate dead at Oakwood Cemetery in 

Raleigh. On May 12 he spoke to the Wayne County Histori- 
cal Society on the proposed program of the Commission and 
on May 15 attended in Petersburg, Virginia, the twenty-first 
National Skirmish Association Competition. On May 16 he 
conferred with the Virginia Civil War Commission and the 
Confederate Museum Director in Richmond. From May 23 
through May 29 he attended the American Association of 
Museums annual me eting in Boston, Massachusetts. On 
June 3 the Commission held a luncheon meeting at the Caro 
lina Hotel in Raleigh and adopted the proposed agenda as a 
basis for activities during the period of commemoration. Col- 
onel Hugh Dortch presided and spoke briefly. Mr. Larson and 
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Mrs. D. S. Coltrane reported on the Third National Assembly 
(Civil War). A preliminary budget request was adopted and 
a general discussion of business matters was conducted. One 
of the objectives of the Commission is to assist the Carolina 
Charter Tercentenary Commission and other interested 
groups in seeking the erection of a suitable building to house 
the State’s large and valuable collection of documents and 
artifacts. Other projects under consideration are: a Lee- 
Jackson Ball; the production of a historical drama, possibly 
in 1963; the inclusion of a study of North Carolina during 
the War years in the curriculum of the schools, with materials 
supplied at varying levels through the Commission’s publi- 
cation program; the re-enactment of one or more Civil War 
battles fought on North Carolina soil and co-operation in a 
like manner with similar plans by the National Commission; 
the co-ordination of the State Commission and numerous 
local committees in commemorating special events of local 
significance; the location and marking of Confederate graves 
yet unidentified; the location and marking of Civil War sites 
in the State; a thorough program for collection and preserva- 
tion of documents and manuscripts relating to the War years; 
the publication of a number of books, including a complete 
roster of North Carolina troops, plays, and several small 
informational pamphlets; the utilization of radio and televi- 
sion as well as films and slides, for educational purposes; and 
the possible recording of North Carolina music of the period. 

The Commission has recently published its first leaflet, The 
North Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission, which 
introduces the proposed program and sets forth the objectives 
of the Commission. It is available to interested persons upon 
request from Mr. Norman C. Larson, Executive Secretary, 
North Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission, Box 
1881, Raleigh. Also available from the same address is a 
leaflet, Carolina Charter and Confederate Memorial Building. 

Mrs. Patsy Harris of Elkin, graduate of the University of 
North Carolina with a bachelor of arts in English, and a 
former employee of The Raleigh Times and The News and 
Observer, joined the staff of the Confederate Commission on 
April 15. 
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Mr. Francis E. Winslow of Rocky Mount, Chairman of the 

Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission, announced the 
appointment of Brigadier General John D. F. Phillips to the 
position of Executive Secretary of the Commission, effective 
May 16. General Phillips, who retired last year after more 
than thirty years in the United States Army, is a graduate of 
the United States Military Academy, and since retirement has 
been residing in Southern Pines. His wife is the former Sara 
Busbee of Raleigh. He received the M.A. degree in political 
science from Columbia University. 

General Phillips will assist the ‘Charter Commission in the 
planning, co-ordination, and conduct of activities in connec- 
tion with the 300th anniversary of the granting of the Caro- 
lina Charter by King Charles Il of England to the eight Lord 
Proprietors in ‘1663. The Commission was established by the 
General Assembly of 1959 and its work will involve the col- 
lection and preservation of manuscripts; the publication of 
documents and secondary histories, including materials for 
school children; participation by the British Government in 
the celebration; production of one or more historical dramas; 
preparation and distribution of documentary films, especially 
for use in public schools; museum exhibits relating to the 
period; and the further marking and preservation of historic 
sites. At an informal meeting on April 21 in the office of 
Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director of the Department of 
Archives and History, various phases of the celebration were 
discussed by those attending. A luncheon meeting was held 
in the Budleigh Room of the Hotel Sir Walter in Raleigh on 
May 20. Present were Chairman Francis E. Winslow who 
presided, Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Acting Secretary, and 
the following members of the Tercentenary esters Dr. 
Charles F. Carroll, Mrs. Miriam G. Rabb (representing Mr. 
William P. Saunders), Mr. Winston Broadfoot, Dr. H. H. 
Cunningham, Dr. Chalmers G. Davidson, Mr. Lambert Davis, 
Mrs. William Daniel Holmes, Jr., Mrs. Kauno A. Lehto, Mrs. 
Harry McMullan, Dr. Paul Murray, Mr. Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son, Mrs. J. O. Tally, Jr., Mrs. Robert Grady Johnson, and 
Dr. Robert H. Spiro, ‘Jr. Present also were General John D. F. 
Phillips, Executive Secretary; Miss Julia Ribet, Secretary to 
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General Phillips, and the following members of the staff of 
the Department of Archives and History: Mr. D. L. Corbitt, 
Mr. H. G. Jones, Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Admiral A. M. Patter- 

son and Mr. W. S. Tarlton. Absentee members of the Com- 
mission were: Mr. Henry Belk, Mrs. Inglis Fletcher, Mr. Paul 
Green, Mr. Grayson H. Harding, Mr. James G. W. Mac- 
Lamroch, Mr. George M. Stephens, Mr. David Stick, and 
State Senator J. E. Winslow. Chairman Francis Winslow 
presided at the meeting and General Phillips spoke on the 
objectives and future plans of the Commission. He reviewed 
the legislation establishing the Commission and related ex 
periences of other States commemorating similar anniver- 
saries. He recommended that the following committees be 
appointed: 

(1) Scholarly Activities—to determine which suggestions 
and ideas for publication or exhibition to recommend 
to the Executive Committee; to select national and 
regional learned societies to invite to hold conferences 
in North Carolina during the celebration. 

Arts—to develop recommendations to the Executive 
Committee for programs in the field of fine arts, music 
and literary competition. 

Religious Activities—to co-ordinate the concept of re 
ligious freedom (as specified in the Charter) with 
the establishment of religious organizations in North 
Carolina. 

Commemorative Events—to plan through the Execu 
tive Committee the observances of appropriate events. 
which may be historical or festive, in a manner which 
would ne local and regional participation. 
whether they be fairs, receptions, or resolutions 
recommended for passage by the General Assembly. 
Programs in Schools, Colleges, and Universities—to 
formulate plans for the Carolina Charter Tercentenar\ 
to be observed fittingly in secondary schools, as well 
as institutions of higher learning in the State, through 
a variety of media: dramas, musical programs, ex- 
hibits, films, and visits to historic sites. 
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Members attending the meeting voted unanimously to 
continue with plans to seek a Carolina Charter and Con- 
federate Memorial Building as a primary objective. A budget 
request for 1960-1961 was approved and other business 
matters discussed, with emphasis placed upon the need to 
educate the people of North Carolina and other States re- 
garding the significance of the Carolina Charter Tercenten- 
nial celebration. 

General Phillips states that both he and members of the 
Commission welcome inquiries about and suggestions for the 
1963 program. He may be reached at Box 1881, Raleigh. 


Director's Office 


On March 18 Mr. Francis E. Winslow of Rocky Mount, 
Chairman of the Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission; 
Colonel Hugh Dortch of Goldsboro, Chairman of the North 
Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission; and other 
members of the two commissions; Dr. Centstopher Critten- 
den, Director of the Department of Archives and History, 
and other members of the Department appeared before the 


Commission on Reorganization of State Government to state 
the need for a new archives and history building. On 
March 29 Dr. Crittenden met in New Bern with the New 
Bern-Craven County Sesqui-Bicente nnial Committee, Inc., to 
make plans for the celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of New Bern, June 11-25. On April 13 Dr. 
Crittenden attended a meeting in Washington of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation Board of Trustees at which 
time Dr. Richard Howland, President, submitted his resigna- 
tion, effective September 1. On that date Mr. Robert R. 
Garvey, Jr., will begin his duties as Executive Director. Mr. 
Garvey has been serving as Administrator and Executive 
Director of Old Salem, Inc., since 1955. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with the Moravian restoration project, he was in 
business in Winston-Salem for five years. On April 20 Dr. 
Crittenden and Mr. Norman C. Larson, Executive Secretar, 
of the North Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission 
spoke to the Johnston-Pettigrew Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy at the Woman’s Club in 
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Raleigh on the forthcoming commemoration of the War 
Between the States, 1961-1965. On May 7 Dr. Crittenden 
introduced Mr. Larson and General John D. F. Phillips, 
Executive Secretary of the Carolina Charter Tercentenary 
Commission, who spoke to the members of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the Revolution. This group, whic h 
met in the Assembly Room of the Department, held their 
annual convention in Raleigh. Each speaker discussed the 
proposed programs of his respective commission. On May 21 
Dr. Crittenden attended Armed Forces Day ceremonies on 
Capitol Square. General Capus Waynick presided and State 
Treasurer Edwin Gill made a brief address. Dr. Crittenden 
accepted for the Department of Archives and History a 
number of flags and guidons of various units of the National 
Guard now being deceniinne d due to a reorganization of the 
Guard. 


Division w Archives and Manuscripts 


Mr. H. G. Jones, State Archivist, lectured on “State and 
Local pal: at the Institute on Historical and Archival 
Management, baer ten by Radcliffe College and Harvard 
University, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on July l. 

On April 19-21 Mr. Jones attended the annual meeting of 
the National Microfilm Association in New York City, par 
on April 22 he conferred with officials at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington on the Department's newspaper micro- 
filming program. On April 8 he met with the Archives 
Committee of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro, and on the following day 
made a report on the newspaper project before the ‘Com 
mittee on Conservation of Newspaper Resources of the North 

Carolina Library Association. He represented the Depart- 
ment at the 250th anniversary observances of the founding 
of the City of New Bern on June 11. 

Mr. Jones accompanied State Senator John R. Jordan, Jr., 
of Wake County and Mrs. Jordan to a C ‘onfederate Memorial 
Day observance in the Caswell County Courthouse in Yancey 
ville on May 11. Senator Jordan was the featured spe vaker. 
Mr. Jones, Rear Admiral A. M. Patterson, and Mr. Thomas 
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G. Britt spoke on the local records and newspaper microfilm- 
ing programs at the spring meeting of the North Carolina 
Society of County and Local Historians in Raleigh on March 
19. On April 8 Aceniral Patterson represented the Department 
at the dedication of the McLean Room of the Library in 
Lumberton. The children of the late Governor Angus W. 
McLean furnished a room in replica with books and furniture 
from the McLean home. Mr. Jones and Admiral Patterson 
attended the annual convention of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Registers of Deeds in Chapel Hill on June 9-11, 
and Admiral Patterson attended the meeting of the North 
Carolina Association of County Commissioners in Morehead 
City on June 20-22. 

Mr. J. Ray Hocutt of the De »partment s Laminaling Shop 
received a course of instruction on the Barrow method of 
laminating in the office of Mr. W. J. Barrow at the Virginia 
State Library Building in Richmond from May 16 to May 21. 
~ a was promoted to Clerk III on April 1. 

r. John R. Woodard, Jr., a student at Wake Forest Col- 
an joined the staff of the Archives Section on June 6 on a 
summer internship program. 

Among the visitors to the Archives recently were Dr. Roger 
H. McDonough, Director of the Division of State Libr: ary, 
State of New Jersey, and Mr. Kenneth W Duckett, Manu- 
script Curator of the Ohio Historical Society. Both studied 
procedures and facilities in the Department. 

The Journal of the Court of Claims, 1755-1764, has been 
laminated and rebound with funds donated by the National 
Society of Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America. 
and the papers of Governor William Tryon, 1765-1771, have 
been laminated with funds made available by the North 
Carolina Society, Daughters of Colonial Wars. In addition, 
18,992 pages of manuscript records were laminated for the 
Department by the Laminating Shop during the January- 
March quarter, and by special arrangements w ith a staff mem- 
ber, several thousand pages of manuscripts brought in from 
outside the Department were laminated. 
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The number of researchers visiting the Search Room 
totaled 689 during the quarter ending March 31, and 830 
persons were given information by mail. The following num- 
ber of copies were furnished: 718 photostats, 40 typed certi- 
fied copies, and 74 paper prints from microfilm. 

Mrs. Betty Stevick and Mr. Walter R. Wootten were em 
ployed temporarily as Clerk II and Archivist I, respectively, 
for special assignments in the Archives Section. 


Under the supervision of Rear Admiral A. M. Patterson. 
Public Records Examiner, the program of inventorying, re- 
pairing, and microfilming county records of permanent pl th 
has maile considerable progress. Work has been completed 
now in Chatham, Chowan, Currituck, and Wake counties. 
and filming is now being done in Camden and Pasquotank 
counties. Inventories of the records of all offices in the coun- 
ties listed above were made and mimeographed. Copies vere 
distributed to all officials concerned. In each county the 
permanently valuable records in need of repair have been 
laminated and rebound and returned to the county. 

Records received in the Department from Hertford, Guil- 
ford, and Person counties have been processed, accessioned 
and made available to researchers. 

Admiral Patterson has been appointed to membership on 
the Sesqui-Centennial Committee of the Presbyterian Synod 
of North Carolina and will serve as Secretary of the Historical 
Subcommittee. The Committee has been charged with the 
formulation and execution of plans for a State-wide obsery 
ance in 1963 of the 150th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Presbyterian Synod of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Harriet Mozingo was employed during the quarte: 
as a temporary Clerk II in the Local Records Section. 


In the State Records Section, inventories were completed 
recently for the State Board of Funeral Directors and Em- 
balmers and for the State Board of Medical Examiners. For 
the first time, an inventory-schedule of the records of a college 
was undertaken. Mrs. Memory F. Blackwelder, Records Cen 
ter Supervisor, and Mrs. Elizabeth C. Moss, Archivist IT, have 
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completed the initial draft for the records of the Woman s 
College of the University of North Carolina. 

During the quarter ending March 31, the Records Center 
staff miceoiteed 1,176,395 images on 181 reels for nine 
agencies. 

Records were serviced in the Center 312 times for eleven 
agencies, and representatives of twelve agencies visited the 
Records Center 146 times during the quarter. 

A revised brochure on the Records Management Program 
is available upon request from the Department. 

Sale of surplus filing equipment continued and more than 
$11,000 has been received from this source to date. 

Mr. C. J. Benner, Jr., resigned in January and was replaced 
by Mrs. Frances S. Ashford as Archivist I. Mrs. Betty P. Wall 
and Mr. Robert Hall were employed as temporary Clerks I 
for special assignments. 


Division of Historic Sites 


On March 18 Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superin- 
tendent, spoke to the Lafayette Chapter, Daughters of the 


Revolution, in Raleigh on “Colonial Bath.” At a combined 
meeting of thirteen historical, patriotic, and literary organi- 
zations in Asheville on March 26, Mr. Tarlton gave a slide- 
lecture on historic sites in North Carolina. The program was 
heard by approximately 400 persons including school groups 
studying North Carolina history. Mrs. Harrison Dunlop served 
as Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements and presided 
at the meeting. On April 6 Mr. Tarlton represented the De- 
partment at the dedication of the century-old restored Rich- 
mond Literary and Temperance Society ‘Hall near Wagram. 
The hall is located in Scotland County which was formed 
from Richmond County in 1899. The occasion also signalled 
the opening of the John Charles McNeill Memorial Gardens, 
which surround the building. McNeill, a native of the area, 
was once Poet Laureate of the State. Speakers included Mr. 
A. B. Gibson, President of the Scotland County Historical 
Society; Mr. Gerald W. Johnson of Baltimore, native of 
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Scotland County, author and newspaperman, who delive red 
the main address; and Dr. Wingate M. Johnson of Bowman 
Gray Hospital, Winston-Salem, who has written a number of 
medical books. The program was a part of the county's 
observance of National Library Week and honored more 
than twenty-five native authors. Mr. Tarlton conferred with 
Mr. Ray Wilkinson, Chairman of Historical Halifax Restora- 
tion Association, on April 22 on the further restoration of 
the Owens House in Halifax. On April 24 the groundbreak 
ing ceremonies celebrating the beginning of the restoration 
program at the Bennett Place were held. Hon. R. O. Everett, 
Chairman of the Bennett Place Memorial Commission, served 
as Master of Ceremonies and Mr. Manly Wade Wellman, 
author of Chapel Hill; Mr. Norman C. Larson, Executive 
Secretary of the North Carolina Confederate Centennial 
Commission; and Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director of 
the Department, were speakers. Music was furnished by a 
band from Ft. Bragg. A number of log houses in the area 
were donated as materials for use in restoring the dwelling 
house and kitchen. This site, where Confederate General 
Joseph E. Johnston surrendered on April 26, 1865, to Union 
General William T. Sherman, is expected to be opened for 
visitation in the early summer. Furnishings will be of th« 
period at the time of the surrender. On May 7 Mr. Tarlton 
and Mr. Helmuth J. Naumer of the Historic Sites Division 
attended a joint meeting in Clarksville, Virginia, of the North 

Carolina and Virginia archeological societies. On May 9 Mr. 

Tarlton repre ented the Association of Historic Sites Adminis- 
trators at a conference of representatives from various his- 
torical and cultural agencies in Washington, D. C. The group 
met to discuss the possibility of greater co-operation among 
the several councils and organizations in this field. 

Final inspection of the Museum-Visitor Center at Alamance 
Battleground State Historic Site was held on June 28. M: 
Carlos Naumer, Exhibits Designer of the Division of Mu 
seums, is preparing an exhibits plan for the Museum and 
Mr. A. L. Honeycutt, Jr., Historic Site Specialist at Alamance, 
is furnishing historical data for this project. On July 1 Mr. 
Honeycutt was transferred to Fort Fisher State Historic 
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Site. Clearing of the site area and survey work will begin 
under his superv ision at the Civil War fort. Interest has been 
stimulated in this project, as well as in Bentonville and other 
points, by the approaching centennial of the Civil War. Con- 
currently Mr. Walter R. Wootten assumed the duties of 
Historic Site Specialist at Alamance Battleground. He is a 
graduate of the University of North Carolina (1956), taught 
school in California, and, after attending the University Law 
School, has worked with the Division of Archives and Manu- 
scripts on a temporary basis. 

Attendance at the Town Creek Indian Mound State Histor- 
ic Site totalled 7,684 for March, April, and May. On April 7 
bids were opened for the construction of a residence for the 
site specialist at Town Creek. Construction of the dwelling 
is underway and will — around-the-clock security at 
the site. Mr. Helmuth J. Naumer is Historic Site Specialist 
at Town Creek. 

At Old Brunswick Town State Historic Site archeological 
excavations continue under the supervision of Mr. Stanle "y 
A. South, Archeologist in charge. Approximately 4,000 per- 
sons visited the site during March and April. 

At the Charles B. Aycock Birthplace State Historic Site 
there were 329 paying visitors from April 1 through May 
13. Mr. Richard W. Sawyer, Jr., is Site Specialist at this 
restoration, which is located near Fremont. 

The State Highway Department has relocated a road 
through the Bentonville Battleground State Historic Site. 
This project was endorsed by the Johnston County Board of 
Commissioners and will facilitate the traffic flow at the Civil 
War site. Special memorial services for the Confederate 
soldiers who fell in the Battle of Bentonville, March 19-21, 
1865, were held at the Confederate cemetery near the Harper 
House on May 4. The Harper House- Bentonville Chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy sponsored the 
program and Mrs. Irwin Davis, Chapter President, presided. 
Speakers were Mr. Luby F. Royall, Sr., of Smithfield, Mr. 
Norman C. Larson, Executive Secretary ‘of the North Caro- 
lina Confederate Centennial Commission, and Mr. Nicholas 
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B. Bragg, Historic Site Specialist at Bentonville. The exterior 
of the Harper House, which served successively as a hospital 
for both armies during and after the battle, has been largely 
restored to the appearance of 1865, as ascertained from - 
photographs. The modern porch has been removed and ‘ 
porch of the original design has been built by E. F. Taylor 
and Company of Goldsboro, contractors in charge of the 
restoration work on the Harper House. 


On May 14, one hundred and thirty years after the birth of 
Zebulon B. Vance in Reems Creek ‘Valley in Buncombe 
County, work was begun on the restoration of his pine-log 
birthplace. Ceremonies were held at the site with Mr. D. 
Hiden Ramsey, former Chairman of the Zebulon B. Vance 
Birthplace Memorial Commission, as principal speaker. Short 
talks were made by Mrs. A. G. Barnett, representing the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and Mrs. J. V. 
Erskine, representing the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy. Col. Paul A. Rockwell, President of the Western North 
Carolina Historical Association, was Master of Ceremonies. 
The Rev. Philip H. Young, pastor of three churches in Reems 
Creek Valley—including the Presbyterian Church of which 
Vance was once a member—pronounced the invocation. 
Bugler W. E. Libby sounded taps at the conclusion of the 
ceremony. The following representatives of two industrial 
firms which have made major contributions toward the cost 
of the logs for the Vance Birthplace Restoration were pres- 
ent: Mr. Francis M. Gilman, Industrial Relations Director, 
and Mr. Wilson Ayers, co-ordinator of Publications and 
Public Relations of the American Enka Corporation; and Mr. 
A. M. Fairbrother, Plant Manager, and Mr. J. M. Deaton of 
the Public Relations Office of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Canton. The logs were given by the Enka Cor- 
poration and labor and processing of materials were furnish- 
ed by the Champion Company. The bricks used in the 
chimney were made on the Vance property by Col. David 
Vance in 1795. It is expected that the Vance Restoration will 
be opened to the public in 1961. Mr. Robert Conway is His- 
toric Site Specialist at the site. 
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Mr. Carl F. Cannon, Jr., nn of History at St. Mary's 
Junior College and part-time Researcher for the Department 
of Archives and History, has accepted a position, effective 
July 11, as Associate Director of Education at the Marine 
Historical Association, Inc., at Mystic, Conn. Mr. Richard 

Goff, candidate for the Ph. D. in History at Duke University, 
began work June 6 with the Historic Sites Division as tempor- 
ary Researcher for the historical highway marker program 
and will work through the summer. 

The Division has issued revised brochures for the Charles 
B. Aycock Birthplace and Bentonville Battleground historic 
sites and a new brochure has been written desc ribing the site 
at Old Brunswick Town. The leaflets are available from the 
Department of Archives and History, Box 1881, Raleigh. 

Progress continues at the several restorations throughout 
the State. At Colonia! Bath restoration of the Marsh House 
is proceeding. The modern porches and window sashes have 
been removed and the sashes have been replaced with mun- 
tins typical of the eighteenth century. This work has been 
done by a local woodworker. Inside, the foundations and 
floor timberings have been partially replaced. The smoke- 
house on the premises has been completely restored and 
archeological investigations are underway to determine the 
location of other outbuildings and the well. A search is under- 
way to locate copies of all known titles of books in the origina! 
collection of the State’s first library in Bath. Mrs. C harles A. 
Cannon of Concord has begun the search through rare book 
dealers in the United States and abroad, and seven books 
have already been located. These have been presented to the 
Historic Bath Commission and include two large books of 
Common Prayer. Both contain the Bible in its entirety and 
were printed in Oxford, England, one in 1683 and the other 
in 1732. There were orginally at least 180 titles in the library 
with multiple copies of several of the religious tracts. 

An eighteenth-century garden is being developed at the 
James Iredell House in Edenton. Mr. Gr rayson H. Harding of 
that town, who is President of the James Iredell House Asso- 
ciation, is supervising this project. 
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A marker was dedicated on April 23 to George A. Tren- 
holm, second Secretary of the Treasury of the Confe dency, 
at St. John-in-the-Wilderness Episcopal Church near F lat 
Rock. Trenholm once lived in the Flat Rock area, was a 
member of this church, and organized blockade-runners be- 
tween Charleston and the Bahamas. He also served in the 
South Carolina legislature. Gen. John E. Sloan (U. S. A. Ret 
introduced Lt. Gov. Burnett R. Maybank of South ¢ ~aeetien 
principal speaker at the ceremonies. The dedication was spon 
sored by the Western North Carolina Historical Association 
and the Margaret Davis Hayes Chapter of the United Daugh 
ters of the ¢ nade deracy. Others participating on the program 
were Mrs. E. A. Anderson of Charlotte, President of the North 
Carolina Division, United Daughters of the Confederacy 
representatives of patriotic organizations, and ministers from 
nearby churches. 


Two historical highway markers have been erected at the 
Union Chapel Christian Church near Richlands, Onslow 
County. One of the markers has been erected at the Union 
Chapel Church which has had a continuous congregation 


since about 1730, and the other cites the Lot Ballard House 
where Bishop Francis Asbury stopped many times, between 
1799 and 1815. on visits to New River C hapel. 


Division of Museums 


Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Administrator, met with 
members of a committee to establish a Northampton County 
Museum on March 9 and May 12. On June 22 she spoke at 
a dinner meeting in Elizabeth City to the committees from 
Pasquotank, Perquimans, Camden, and Currituck historical 
societies and to the museum committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Elizabeth City. On March 10 and 17 Mrs. 
Jordan conferred with members of the family of the late 
Governor Angus W. McLean on plans for a memorial mu 
seum room in the Lumberton “fsa which would cover 
the years in which Governor McLean lived. From March 15 
to 17 Mrs. Jordan attended the Council meeting of the South- 
eastern Museums Conference of the American Association 
of Museums in Columbia, South Carolina. On March 24 she 
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conferred in her office with the Chairman of the High Point 
Chamber of Commerce's Historical Committee on plans for 
a proposed museum at the High Point City Lake, and on 
April 6 went to High Point to speak to the entire committee 
about these plans. A talk and slide program on Tryon Palace, 
North Carolina’s first Capitol, was presented by Mrs. poten 
to the State College Woman’s Club on April 21. On May 25 
28 Mrs. Jordan attended the annual —* the American 
Association of Museums in Boston, Massachusetts. Mrs. Jor- 
dan is a member of the Association’s Placement Service and 
Job Information Committee. The Museums Division has as its 
new Museum Exhibits Designer, Mr. Carlos Naumer. Mr. 
Naumer, a native of New Mexico, studied at the University 
of New Mexico, in California, New York, and Mexico. He has 
traveled in Europe for the past two years. His previous ex- 
perience includes work with the Museum of International 
Folk Art in Santa Fe. The Arms and Armor Room, recently 
completed, is now open to the public. 


Division of Publications 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Head of the Division of Publications, 
represented the Department and the Society of American 
Archivists at an inspection tour and reception of the new 
building of the South Carolina Archives Department, Colum- 
bia, on April 19. The new building contains 30,000 square 
feet and houses the official documents of the State of South 
Carolina in an air-conditioned vault. A Confederate mu- 
seum, administrative quarters, an auditorium, and modern 
storage space are features of the neo-classically designed 
building. On May 4 Mr. Corbitt was interviewed by Mrs. 
Harriet Pressley on Radio Station WPTF on the program, 
“Book Ends,” celebrating Library Week. He discussed two 
pamphlets, The Pirates of Colonial North Carolina and North 
Carolina in the American Revolution. Mr. Corbitt represent- 
ed the Department and the American Association for State 
and Local History at the May 13 inauguration of Dr. Leo W. 
Jenkins as President of East Carolina College. 

The Pirates of Colonial North Carolina by Dr. Hugh F. 
Rankin of Tulane University is the most recent in the series 
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of pamphlets now being prepared for school children by the 
Division of Publications. The 80- page booklet has numerous 
illustrations and drawings and includes a “Who's Who of 
North Carolina Pirates.” It may be purchased for $.35 # 
copy by writing Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Box 1881, Raleigh. 

list of available pamphlets, maps, and charts for Rese 
ary use by school children and a complete list of available 
publications may also be requested from the above addressee. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Dr. Rosser H. Taylor, Head of the Department of Social 
Sciences at Western Carolina College, announces that Dr. 
William S. Hoffmann of Appalac hian State Teachers College 
will serve as Visiting Professor during the second term of 
summer school. On April 8 Dr. Frank P. Graham addressed 
a student assembly under the auspices of the —— 
Relations Club of the College. Dr. Taylor has resigned : 
Head of the Department effective July 1 but will remain on 
the staff as Professor of History. Dr. D. C. Sossoman has been 
named as his successor. 


Ir. Julian C. Yoder, Head of the Department of Social 
Studies at Appalachian State Teachers College, announces 
the appointment of Mr. John Kirk as Dean of Men. Dr. D. J. 
Whitener made commencement speeches at the Fred T. F ord 
High School and at the Morganton High School. Two of the 
graduate students submitted the following theses—Miss Edith 
Houston, “Willie P. Mangum and the National Bank,” and 
Mr. Fletcher Carter, “The History of the Exploitation of the 
Forest of Santa Rosa County, F lorida.” 


On April 25 Dr. Roy F. Nichols, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, spoke at North Carolina State College at a 
seminar in the College Union. His topic was “American 
Politics on the Eve of the Civil War.” The Department of 
History and Political Science sponsored the seminar. 


Dr. Fletcher M. Green resigned as Chairman of the De- 
partment of History at the University of North Carolina 
effective June 30 and will devote full time to teaching and 
research. He was elected President of the Mississippi Valley 
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Historical Association for 1960-1961 at the annual meeting 
in Louisville, Kentucky, April 27. He received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters from Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, June 3. Dr. Carl H. Pegg, Professor of Modern Euro- 
pean History and a member of the Department since 1930, 
has been appointe -d Chairman to succeed Dr. Green. Dr. 
Cecil Johnson delivered the commencement address at Wil 
liam Carey College in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, and was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by the 
College. Dr. James L. Godfrey will be Visiting Professor of 
E nglish History at Harvard University for the summer session. 
He was promoted to Associate Professor of History effective 
June 30. Dr. Robert M. Miller will be Visiting Professor of 
American History at Northwestern University ion the summe1 
session and was also appointed Associate Professor at the 
University of North Carolina effective June 30. Dr. Robin 
D. S. Higham was promoted to Assistant Professor, June 30, 
but will be on a leave of absence for the academic year 1960- 
1961 to study under a Research Fellowship from ‘the Social 
Science Research Council. Dr. Henry C. Boren, presently 
at Illinois Southern University, has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Ancient History and Dr. Herbert L. Bodman, 
prese -ntly at the American University, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Near Eastern History. Dr. Leopold B. 
Koziebrodzki, formerly of St. Edward’s University, has been 
appointed Acting Professor of Russian History. Dr. Wallace 
E. Caldwell, Professor of Ancient History since 1921, retires 
effective June 30 but will remain on a part- -time basis for the 
year 1960-1961. Dr. Cornelius O. Cathey, Professor of His- 
tory, has been granted a Kenan Research Leave of Absence 
for the fall semester. He will be doing research for editing 
the Pettigrew Papers to be published by the De ‘partment of 
Archives and History. Dr. Hugh T. Lefler has been granted a 
leave of absence for the spring semester, 1961, to do research 
and writing. Dr. Loren C. MacKinney, Kenan Professor of 
Medieval History, has received a three-year grant from the 
National Institute of Health to complete a catalog of medical 
miniatures in medieval manuscripts. Dr. Thomas C. Herndon 
has been appointed a Research Associate to assist Dr. Mac- 
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Kinney. Dr. MacKinney will spend the summer in East 
Germany, Poland, Russia, and Hungary. He will attend the 
International Conference on the History of Medicine in 
Athens, Greece, and read a paper on “Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern Portraiture of Hippocrates.” Dr. Elisha P. Doug- 
lass, Associate Professor, will return to active duty in Septem- 
ber after a two-year leave of absence to work on “American 
Free Enterprise’ supported by a grant from the Richardson 
Foundation. Dr. George B. Tindall, Associate Professor, will 
return to active duty after a year’s leave of absence as a 
Research Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. The 
following graduate students have accepted positions for 1960- 
1961: Mr. Joseph Sidney Bachman, Instructor in History 
Gettysburg College, Pennsylvania; Mr. Charles Robert Lee. 
Jr., Instructor, Centre € College, Kentucky; Waddy William 
Moore, III, Assistant Professor, Northeast Louisiana College; 
Dr. Kalaiah Narasiah, Assistant Professor, Mysore University, 
India; Dr. Frank LeRoy Turner, Instructor, Arlington State 
College, Texas; Mr. Johnny Booth Smallwood, Jr., Instructor, 
: niversity of Maryland Overseas Program, Japan; and Miss 
Leila Ryland Swain, De partme nt of History, Salem Academy. 

Dr. Louis R. Wilson is the author of Harry W ‘oodburn 
Chase publishe d by The University of North Carolina Press. 
The 55-page book has a biographical sketch of the subject: 
( ‘hapte rs on his years successively as Head of the universities 
of North Carolina (1919-1930), Illinois (1930-1933), and 
New York University (1933-1951); and a chapter on the 
influence of Chase on higher education. The back is a fitting 
tribute to one who served for thirty-two years in the broaden- 
ing field of educational leadership. Dr. Wilson is well quali- 
fied to write this memorial tribute since he is the compiler of 
the Addresses and Papers of Harry Woodburn Chase. 

The School of Pharmacy at the Univ ersity of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill, under ‘the direction of Dean E. A. Brecht 
and with Miss Alice Noble as Research Historian, has built 
up a collection of historical information concerning North 
Carolina pharmacy which is attracting national recognition. 
Miss Noble was appointed Research Historian when the 
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North Carolina Research Foundation established the position 
on July 1, 1957. Previously she had had long experience in 
pharmacy as secretary, editor, librarian, and archivist. Her 
interest in North € ‘arolina history is inherited perhaps from 
her father, the late M. C. S. Noble, well known educator and 
historian, who for many years was chairman of the State 
Historical Commission. 

The pharmaceutical historical research includes the follow- 
ing: (1) A card index of every pharmacist holding a license 
in “the State, together with biographical folders concerning 
them. There are also service records of North Carolina phar- 
macists serving in World Wars I and II. These records, as well 
as other extensive material about the profession, photographic 
collections, and clippings are readily available, preserved in 
fire-resistant files. (2) Considerable research has been made 
on pharmacy in Colonial North Carolina and the Research 
Historian has made talks on the subject to patriotic groups. 

(3) A splendid pharmacy museum is housed on the main floor 
of the new pharmacy building. The identifying cards of the 
exhibits give sg of interest to lay as well as to pro- 
fessional visitors. (4) There is a collection of material about 
the mineral neo bid springs of North Carolina. To date, 
information about 35 such springs has been located. (5) 
Each month, under the caption “Historical Notes,” a column 
is carried in the State Pharmaceutical Journal about drugs, 
pharmacy in general, or pharmacists. With the commemora- 
tion of the Centennial of the War Between the States ap- 
proaching, this column is now being used frequently to honor 
the war records of a number of North Carolina pharmacists 
who fought for the South. (6) A history of the School of 
Pharmacy is nearing completion. (7) Miss Noble has com- 
pleted a World War II volume entitled “They Fought the 

Good Fight,” which is a 300-page single-spaced bound ty pe- 
script book containing the letters she received from alumni of 
the School of Pharmacy during the war, together with many 
published editorials which she wrote on war topics with 
special reference to the University. The material covers the 
story of the services of pharmacists in the conflict and pro- 
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vides an over-all picture of North Carolina pharmacy during 
the period. 

Dean Brecht has stated: “This unique project offers a rich 
area for constructive scholarship in organizing the historical 
records of total pharmacy in North Carolina.” 


Dr. Willard B. Gatewood of East Carolina College will be 
a Visiting Scholar at Duke University during the summer of 
1960. Mr. John Howell has been awarded a fellow ship to 
pursue Commonwealth Research Studies, also at Duke. The 
Danforth Lectures at East Carolina College during the year 
1959-1960 included: Dr. Frank P. Graham of the United 
Nations, Chancellor John T. Caldwell of North Carolina State 
College, Dr. Arthur Larsen of Duke University, Dr. Lewis 
Hanke of the University of Texas, Mr. Robert Weihe of 
Elmo Roper Associates, Dr. Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. Kermit Eby of the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Robert Lee Humber of Greenville, and C ongressman C Mharles 
Porter of Oregon. 


Lillian Parker Wallace, Head of the Department of 
Oil at Meredith College, has a grant for the summer 
from the Southern F ellowships Fund to do research on “Leo 
XIII and the Rise of Socialism.” The research will be con- 
ducted primarily at Duke University Library and Manuscript 
Collection. Dr. Alice B. Keith is spending the summer tour- 
ing Europe. 


Dr. H. H. Cunningham, Chairman of the History Depart- 
ment cael Dean of Elon C ollege, read a paper on “The Con 
federate Medical Officer in the Space Age” in the section 
upon the History of Medicine at the 154th annual convention 
of the Medical Socie ty of the State of New York in New York 
City, May 13. Dr. Henry S. Stroupe, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History, Wake Forest College, presented the address 
at the annual ‘banquet of the Elon College Chapter of Pi 
Gamma Mu, the National Social Science Society, May 21. 


Dr. Henry S. Stroupe, Chairman of the Department of 
History at Wake Forest College, will teach at Duke Univer- 
sity during the second session of summer school. Dr. Lowell 
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R. Tillett, Assistant Professor of History, is the recipient of 
a Southern Fellowships Fund grant-in-aid for research dur- 
ing the summer. He will conduct his research on the current 
issues in Soviet historiography in the Columbia University 
Library and New York City Public Library. Dr. David L. 

Smiley, Associate Professor of History, will teach the first 
term of summer school at Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene, Texas. Dr. Smiley is co-author with Dr. William B. 
Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, of The 
South in American History (second edition) published by 
Prentice-Hall and released this year. 


Dr. John A. Alden resigned after three years as Chairman 
of the Department of History at Duke U niversity, effective 
March, 1960. He will devote himself entirely to teaching, 
research, and writing. In May Dr. Richard W atson, who had 
been serving as Director of Undergraduate Studies, ~ 
appointed Chairman. Dr. Alden’s high school textbook, 
History of the United States, written in collaboration sik 
Dr. Alice Magenis, was published January 1. Dr. David L. 
Farr of Carleton University will serve as Visiting Professor 
at Duke for the fall semester of 1960-1961 and handle the 
work for the Department of History in the field of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth. For the spring semester Dr. 
L. M. Thompson of the University of Capetown will serve 
in the same capacity. The Department now has seven 
National Defense Fellows in this field. Dr. Frederic B. M. 
Hollyday’s work, Bismarck’s Rival: A Political Biography of 
General and Admiral Albrecht von Strosch, was publishe -d in 
May by the Duke University Press. The volume is number 
one in the new series, Duke Historical Publications. Dr. 
Arthur B. Ferguson is the author of The Indian Summer 
Chivalry: Studies in the Decline and Transformation of Chi- 
valric Idealism, released in May by the Duke Press. Dr. 
William Scott presented a paper on “The Franco-Soviet Pact 
of 1935: The Pact Hitler Made” to the Trinity College His- 
torical Society and a modified version to the Society for 
French Historical Studies in Rochester, New York, on April 
9. Dr. Robert Durden received a summer research grant from 
the Duke University Research Council to work on North 
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Carolina Populism and its aftermath. Dr. William B. Hamilton 
will spend the summer in London to continue his research on 
Lord Grenville. Dr. William T. Laprade’s article, “Obstacles 
in Studying History,” was published in the spring issue of the 
South Atlantic Quarterly. Dr. Alfred Tischendorf had two 
articles published, respectively, in the winter and spring 
issues of Inter-American Economic Affairs: “Great Britain's 
Disastrous Adventure in Mexican Real Estate and Rubber, 
1885-1911” and “The Recife and Sao Francisco Railway 
Company, 1854-1860.” 


Dr. Philip Africa, Chairman of the Department of History 
at Salem College, announces an Asian Studies Program to be 
sponsored jointly by Salem, Wake Forest, and W inston-Salem 
Teachers College in the fall, 1960. Dr. B. G. Gokhale of 
Bombay, India, will offer one course on each of the three 
campuses and will be affiliated with the History Departments 
on each institution. Dr. Gokhale received his education at 
St. Xavier's College and the University of Bombay. He has 
taught in India and the United States and comes to Winston- 
Sale: ‘m from the University of Washington where he has been 
the past year. He is the ‘author of four books on India and 
has complete -d the fifth, to be published later this year. He 
and his family plan to live on the Wake Forest College cam- 
pus. The Asian Studies Course has been made possible by 
a grant from the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation and the 
assistence of the Asia Society of New York. 


STATE, COUNTY, AND LOCAL 


The spring meeting of the Historical Society of North Car- 
olina was held at the Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro on April 8, with President 
Alice B. Keith presiding. Following the afternoon business 
session papers were read by Dr. Robert N. Elliott, Jr., on 
“The Nat Turner Insurrection: Newspaper Reports and 
Reaction,” and by Dr. Willard B. Gatewood, Jr., on “Eugene 
Clyde Brooks and Negro Education in North C arolina, 1919- 

1923.” At the evening ‘meeting Miss Louise Hall read a paper 
on “Vnsetledness and Remouing Fré Place to Place,” and 
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Dr. Donald M. McCorkle read a paper on “The Moravians. 2 
Elected to membership in the Society were Mrs. Ethel 
Stephens Arnett, Dr. Gatewood, and Mr. Manly Wade Well- 
man. 


Mr. Meade H. Willis, Jr., General Chairman of the Old 
Salem Restoration Fund Campaign, announces that pledges 
were made totalling $1,638,668 in the recent local fund- 
raising campaign. This is an oversubscription of $388,668 or 
31 per cent of the stated goal. Mr. Charles B. Wade, Jr., 
President of Old Salem, Inc., expressed gratitude to the more 
than 300 volunteer workers on behalf of the trustees and 
other friends of Old Salem. Serving with Mr. Meade as co- 
chairman were Mr. James A. Gray and Mr. Thomas B. Rice. 
Mr. Ralph P. Hanes, Chairman of the Restoration Committee 
of Old Salem, Inc., stated that the State and national 
campaign and solicitation of gifts from funds, foundations, 
corporations, and individuals outside the State would be con- 
tinued later this year. This extension campaign will be for 
a matching goal of $750,000 and will be conducted by selec- 
tive solicitation. In addition to the local civic leaders who 


served in the area drive, twelve vice-chairmen have been 
appointed throughout the State and beyond. yr 


plans are being made for the 200th anniversary celebration 
of Salem in 1966. Funds being raised will be used not only 
for restoring old buildings to their original design, but also 
for the restoration of the town itself as it appeared in the 
19th century. Other plans call for a new Visitors Reception 
Center at an estimated cost of $239,000, which includes the 
site, building, and equipment. 

Among restorations to be financed with the money raised 
in the spring campaign are the Brothers House, the Tavern 
Barn (with the annex or boarding house, original granary, 
and outbuildings). the Leinbach House, Butner House, But- 
ner Hat Shop, Schultz House, Philip Reich House, and the 
Blum House. The estimated cost be restoring, equipping, 
and furnishing these eight projects is $507,000. 

On April 22 Mr. James P. Richards officially opened the 
restored Miksch Tobacco Shop, believed to be the earliest 
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tobacco shop in the nation. It was constructed in 1771 and 
opened in 1773 as one of the many small industries of early 
Salem. Matthew Miksch lived in the small house and pro- 
duced the snuff, smoking and chewing tobacco for his custo- 
mers in an adjacent cabin. 


The News Bulletin of the Moravian Music Foundation for 
the spring and summer, 1960, contains an article on “The 
Unknown Century of American Classical Music” by Dr. 
Donald M. McCorkle, an editorial by Mr. Irving Lowens, and 
a price list of Early American Moravian music published by 
the Foundation. The Bulletin also states that the Columbia 
masterworks recorded last year may be purchased at music 
stores by asking for MI-5427 or MS-6102. 


The Wake County Historical Society met on March 29 in 
the Assembly Room of the Department of Archives and His- 
tory and unanimously adopted a resolution to support the 
Wake Forest College Birthplace Society in its efforts to re- 
store the building known locally as the Calvin Jones House. 
President John R. Jordan of Raleigh presided and Judge 
William T. Hatch read the resolution concerning the Wake 
Forest project, for which the society voted a donation of 
$100. Approximately $8,500 in cash has been raised: at least 
$20,000 is needed, however, to complete the restoration. Mr. 
W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, presented a slide-lecture on 
North Carolina’s historic sites. Mr. Tarlton also summarized 
a report made by the Department to the Raleigh City Plan- 
ning Commission on the origin of the name, “Rhamkatte 
Road.” Future plans for the society include a 1960 summer 
meeting, seeking financial support for historic sites in Wake 
County, and the writing of a county history. 


The quarterly meeting of the Carteret County Historical 
Society was held at the Tuttle’s Grove Methodist Church on 
April 23 with Mr. W. S. Tarlton speaking on the significance 
of the historical highway marker program. The Society met 
at the church for a program relating to a marker recently 
erected in front of the church which commemorates the 
Quakers and the Core Sound Meetinghouse. The Meeting- 
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house was originally built on the site. Miss Annie L. Morton, 
a direct descendant of the Stantons, who were prominent 
Quakers, presented a paper, “The Coming of the Quakers to 
Carteret County.” Mrs. F. C. Salisbury gave a sketch of the 
Tuttle’s Grove Methodist Church which has served the com- 
munity near Beaufort for over fifty years. Present for the 
meeting were Mrs. Martha Hunnings, age 93, only surviving 
charter meaner r, and Mrs. Dollie L. Dudley, a member since 
1904. 

The Society presented a $50 government bond to Mr. 
George W. Huntley, III of ab for his history of St. 
Paul's School of Beaufost, judged the best paper on a histori- 
cal subject submitted by any high school student in the 
county. 

Following the program a se rvice of dedication and tender- 
ing of the marker 1 in the care of the church was conducted by 
Mr. Tarlton and accepted by Mr. B. A. Phelps in behalf of the 
church. About 65 members and guests were present for the 
meeting at which President F. C. Salisbury presided. 

The North Carolina Society of County and Local Historians 
met on the banks of Lake Waccamaw on April 24 for a tour 
of Columbus County. The lake area was toured by the group 
which later visited the courthouse in Whiteville and ate a 
picnic lunch there. In the afternoon the Smith-Toon-Rogers 
house (built in the early 1800's) and the old trading post 
(Wooten-Powell House) which was built about 1800, both 
located in Fair Bluff, were visited. The trading post is thought 
to be the oldest building in the county. An ol ibition of the 
papers of Absalom Powell, Jr., was also listed on the tour. 

On May 22 the Society of County and Local Historians 
sponsored a tour of Onslow and Carteret counties with the 
_ ommunity Center in Swansboro as the starting point. Mr. 

. C. Salisbury, President of the Carteret historical group, 
gave a slide- lecture and a paper on Otway Burns was read 
by Mrs. Zelma G. Merrell. Following lunch at the Center Mr. 
Tucker R. Littleton ¢ gave a brief talk on the history of Swans- 
boro and a tour was made of these historic sites: the W. P. 
Mattocks House where an exhibit of curios and antiques was 
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shown; the Littleton House moved on a barge from Beaufort 
before the Civil War; the Old Brick Store, owned by William 
P. Ferrand, a dealer in naval stores before his death in 1847, 
and later purchased by Otway Burns; the Old Town Dock, 
which was used for shipping naval stores from the mid-1700's 
until the mid-1900's; the Ferrand-Harget House; the Under- 
seth House, built before 1773; the John F. Mattocks House; 
the Cyrus B. Glover House; the remains of the old Glover 
Cemetery where two markers remain—one dated 1839 and 
one dated 1771; and the Huggin’s Island Fort (now known 
as Russell's Island), which was chosen as the site for a fort 
to guard Bogue Inlet during the Civil War and where breast- 
works are still evident. 


The Chatham County Historical Society met on April 22 
at the courthouse in Pittsboro with Mrs. Esther Womble 
Pendergrass speaking on the history of the Lockville, Hay- 
wood, and Moncure communities. Mr. J. B. Earle, Pre »sident, 
presided and Miss Helen Siler, Secretary, gave a report. Mr. 
W. Lea Powell, Treasurer, gave a financial statement. Mrs. 
E. B. Hatch, Chairman of the committee appointed to secure 


an oil portrait of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (for 
whom the county is named ), related the progress of her group 
which is working with the State Museum of Art. The group 
discussed various projects of the Society and voted to dispense 
with the May meeting and to hold a tour of the county in 
June. Mr. W. B. Morgan and Mr. John M. Mclver were asked 
to make arrangements and an itinerary for the tour. The next 
regular meeting of the Society will be held in October. All 
officers were re-elected for the coming year. 


A description of colonial Hertford, taken from early docu- 
ments and maps, was presented by Mrs. Corbin Dozier at the 
spring ec. of the Perquimans County Historical Society. 
Mrs. Dozier also used an 1846 map showing several of the 
present-day streets in Hertford. Mr. Leroy Wood of Durants 
Neck showed the group a collection of artifacts found in the 
Perquimans River and Albemarle Sound area. One bit of 
pottery had been identified by the Smithsonian Institution as 
being of Indian origin and approximately 500-600 years old. 
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Several pipe heads were included in the exhibit, some be- 
lieved to be of Spanish origin. Mr. Steven Perry, President, 
presided at the meeting of the Society which is now in its 
second year. 


The Pitt County Historical Society met on April 28 at the 
Greenville Woman's Club. Mr. Frank M. Wooten of Green- 
ville is President; Mrs. Cherry Easley of Farmville, Secretary; 
and Miss Tabitha M. De Visconti, Treasurer. 


Mr. Grayden Paul, Director of Beaufort’s 251st anniversary 
celebration, July 3-10, has announced that the town’s “Mu- 
seum of the Sea” was opened to the public on May 15. The 
old sailing sharpie, contributed to the Beaufort Historical 
Association by Capt. Ottis Purifoy of Morehead City, has 
been permanently run aground in front of the Beaufort Post 
Office. The ship has been made into a marine museum and 
houses relics, sea specimens, shell displays, fisherman’s tools 
of bygone days, and Indian artifacts. One of the most popular 
historic sites visited by persons participating in the celebra- 
tion is the tomb of Otway Burns, captain of the famed War 


of 1812 privateer, “Snap Dragon.” 


The annual spring meeting of the Dolley Madison Memo- 
rial Association, Inc., was held on May 21 at the college union 
at Guilford College with State Senator Hubert Humphrey 
and Mrs. John A. Kellenberger as speakers. Mrs. Eleanor Fox 
(James Larkin ) Pearson, President, noted that the Association 
lacks only $500 of the $10,000 needed to purchase a special 
collection of Dolley Madison mementoes the estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Baker Kunkel of Pennsylvania. 


The Sir Walter Raleigh Commission met with Governor 
Luther H. Hodges in his office on April 19, at which time he 
appointed Mr. Fred S. Royster of Henderson chairman of a 
special committee to seek funds for the erection of a statue 
of Sir Walter — on or near Capitol Square. Other per- 
sons appointed to the committee were Mr. Jonathan Daniels 
of Raleigh, Mrs. Joseph C. Eagles, Jr., of Wilson, Mr. Alton 
B. Gibson of Laurinburg, and Mr. Curtis Russ of Waynesville. 
Dr. Christopher Crittenden and Mr. W. S. Tarlton repre- 
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sented the Department of Archives and History at the meet- 
ing. 

The Bertie County Historical Association met in Windsor 
on April 22 with Mr. W. S. Tarlton as principal speaker. Dr. 
W. P. Jacocks, President, presided at the meeting attended 
by more than fifty members and guests. Mr. Tarlton gave a 
slide-lecture on historic sites of the State after which the 
group discussed the possibility of restoring “Hope,” the home 
of Governor David Stone which is located in Bertie. The 
Society also talked about preparing materials for a history 
of the county and members contributed suggestions for the 
project. 

The Chronicle, official paper of the Bertie Association, for 
April, 1960, lists the winners in the annual essay contest 
sponsored by the Association. Miss Beth Owens’ essay, “Mill 
Landing,” is printed in this issue which also contains a 
lengthy article, “Fishing in Bertie,” by Mrs. George W. Cape- 
hart. 


The Lower Cape Fear Historical Society, Inc. Bulletin for 


May, 1960, contains a message from the President, Mr. Henry 
J. MacMillan, giving a complete résumé of the activities of 
the fourth year’s work. Mr. MacMillan particularly stressed 
the failure of the State-wide bond issue for the development 
of the State’s historic sites last October. He also noted that 
the Society's collection of documents has had many valuable 
additions, that the committee for compiling information on 
early Wilmington houses hopes to publish a fully document- 
ed list soon, that two biographical studies, on Cornelius 
Harnett and William Hooper, are being investigated for re- 
printing, and that much is being done to restore old planta- 
tions oF the area as has been done by Dr. and Mrs. Koseruba 
with “Rock Hill.” A tour of Oakland Plantation was made on 
May 22 by the Society, followed by a meeting at Carver's 
Creek Church near Elizabethtown where the Bladen County 
Historical Society acted as host. On May 29 the Society met 
at St. Philips Church for a guided tour of Old Brunswick 
Town State Historic Site. Mr. Stanley A. South, Site Specialist, 
guided the tour which was an extension of the May 20 meet- 
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ing at which both he and Dr. E. Lawrence Lee spoke. Dr. 
Lee conducted preliminary research and work on the Bruns 
wick Town Site. Two letters, one written in 1856 and the 
other in 1865, both concerning Catherine deRosset, and an 
excerpt from Mr. Hector H. Clark's Oakland complete the 
Bulletin. 


Chapter Eight of The Roanoke-Chowan Story, “Five Days 
in July, 1863,” by Mr. Tom Parramore has been received by 
the Department. Mr. Parramore localizes the Civil War to 
the Roanoke-Chowan area by discussing the Federal invasion 
of the Winton and Murfreesboro communities, citing the 
diary of Chief Justice W. N. H. Smith, and describing the 
battle of Boon’s Mill and the retreat of Union Col. S. P. Spe ars 

cavalry. Pictures of Gen. Matthew W. Ransom and Capt. 
W. H. S. Burgwyn as well as an 1896 photograph of the 
Hotel Burgwyn in Jackson are included in the article. 


The Department has received A History of Robersonville 
Public Schools, 1878-1959 by Mrs. Thelma M. Smith. The 
52- -page booklet traces the earliest beginnings of public edu- 

cation in Robersonville, through the “free schools” of 1880 
to 1902, and on to the present. Brief sketches of individuals 
prominent in educational work are given with emphasis on 
the careers of Stephen W. and Susan Outterbridge who 
served from 1850 to 1900. Names of many early schools are 
listed and a roster of teachers in the Robersonville schools 
from 1902 to 1959 completes the booklet. 


The Museum of the Cherokee Indian was opened on April 
1 for the 1960 season. Housing a collection considered to be 
one of the most complete in existence, the Museum is a 
treasure house of Cherokee weapons, pottery, documents, 
and other artifacts. Items exhibited, some dating back 8,000 
to 10,000 years, have been collected over a long period of 
time. Old camping grounds and burial sites have yielded 
many objects. The Museum, located at the intersection of 
U. S. Highway 441 and 19 at Cherokee, is sponsored by the 
Cherokee Historical Association. Mr. Tom Underwood is 
Director. 
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The Gaston County Historical Society met on February 5 
in the Assembly Room of the new municipal building in 
Lowell. New officers elected were Mrs. M. B. Wales, Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. Milton Craig, Treasurer, and Mr. Dalton Stowe, 
Historian. Mrs. William N. Craig will continue to serve as 
Secretary since that office is fille found two years. The pro- 
gram dealt with the history of Cramerton, which in spite of 
having some 4,000 inhabitants is one of the few unincor- 
porated towns of its size in the United States. Mr. W. Marsh 
Cavin of Stanley, retiring President, spoke briefly. Seven new 
members joined the group. 


Mr. Manly Wade Wellman of Chapel Hill spoke to the 
Gaston Society on April 1 in Gastonia on his forthcoming 
history of Gaston County which he is writing for the Society. 
He stated that approximately one-third of the work is com- 
pleted and discussed the problems presented and the research 
required for a project of this kind. Fifty members and guests 
attended the meeting. Plans were made for a meeting on 
June 3 in the Stanley Presbyterian Church in Stanley. 


The Goldsboro News-Argus issued a special 114-page 
edition on May 16 celebrating the 75th anniversary of the 
Wayne C ounty newspaper. The issue was divided into e ight 
sections de -aling with all phases of life in Goldsboro and the 
county. Special writers contributed articles and one section 
was devoted entirely to church histories, tracing the begin- 
nings of the various faiths from the establishment of the 
earliest churches. One section was devoted to the story of 
the newspaper itself, giving biographical sketches of the 
editors, including Mr. Henry Belk, present editor, and con- 
taining numerous articles by journalists who formerly worked 
on the News- -Argus staff. A fascimile of the Goldsboro Daily 
Argus, April 7, "1885, was included in this section. Articles 
deating with agriculture, industry, education, civic and 
patriotic organizations, the Tuscarora Indians, and physicians 
and medicine completed the issue. Many historical articles 
were contributed by specialists in the writing of county and 


local history. 
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The 184th anniversary of the adoption of the famous Hali- 
fax Resolves was celebrated in Halifax on April 12. The 
day-long program was sponsored by the Historical Halifax 
Restoration Association of which Mr. Ray S. Wilkinson of 
Rocky Mount is President. Following a business meeting 
and a directors’ luncheon a program was held with Mr. J. C. 
Harrington, an Archeologist with the National Park Service, 
as principal speaker. He was introduced by Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden, Director of the Department of Archives and 
History. Others appearing on the program were members of 
the Roanoke Rapids High School Band, Mrs. Seaward 
Dickens, Jr., of Enfield, and Mrs. Quentin Gregory of Hali- 
fax. One of the highlights of the day was the opening of the 
Owens House, newest restoration in the colonial town. The 
Association plans to have- the house opened for visitation 
later this summer and formally dedicated. Present plans call 
for furnishing the gambrel-roofed house with appointments 


of the mid-1700’s. 


Dr. Eduard Freimuller, President of the City of Bern, 
Switzerland, attended the opening of the 250th anniversary 


celebration of the founding of the City of New Bern on June 
11, bringing gre pe from the people of Bern in recognition 


of the historic tie which exists between the two cities. Baron 
Christopher De Graffenried (native of Bern) founded New 
Bern in 1710. The Swiss official and his wife and Governor 
and Mrs. Luther H. Hodges were honored guests at a lunch- 
eon along with Mr. Claude Van Muyden, Cultural Attache at 
the Swiss Embassy; Mr. Bruno Schepper of the West German 
Consulate, Atlanta, Georgia; Baron Roland De Graffenried, 
a direct descendant of the founder of New Bern; and Play- 
wright and Mrs. Kermit Hunter. Dr. Freimuller made the 
luncheon address and Governor Hodges spoke briefly in pre- 
senting the Swiss mayor with a gift. Saturday was “North 
Carolina Day,” beginning with a parade and ending with the 
premiere performance of Hunter's latest historical drama, 
“The Third Frontier.” The play deals with the founding of 
the town, the political life of the colony, and the building of 
Tryon Palace. Dr. J. A. Withey of East Carolina College 
directed and produced the play, and Dr. Ralph Hardee Rives, 
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also of the College, played the role of Governor William 
Tryon. This first performance was filmed in color for perma- 
nent preservation by the Tryon Palace Restoration. Special 
events of the 15-day celebration were boat races, June 12; 
Youth Day, June 15; United States Day, featuring a military 
parade and honoring retiring Congressman and Mrs. Graham 
A. Barden, June 18; and a water show and PGA Carolinas 
Open Golf Tournament, June 19. Many historic homes were 
opened for visitation and special services were held in the 
churches. 

The Sun-Journal, local newspaper, issued a 56-page edition 
on June 4 as a part of the anniversary celebration. Most . 
the historical articles were written by Miss Gertrude 
Carraway, Director of Tryon Palace Restoration, and old 
pictures were supplied by the New Bern Historical Society 
of which Mr. John R. Taylor is President. 

One of the most popular attractions was the Tryon Palace 
Restoration, first fixed colonial capitol and first State capitol, 
formally opened on April 10, 1959. More than 39,000 persons 
have bought tickets to tour the buildings and grounds since 
that date, and a total of more than 44,000 persons have toured 
the restoration, includings State and federal officials, and 
representatives of foreign governments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


May 15, 1960, was the deadline for the submission of 
applications and manuscripts for the annual competition for 
the Albert J. Beveridge Award in American history, presented 
by the American Historical Association. The award of $1,000 
in cash and publication of the winning manuscript is made 
for the best complete original manuscript in English on 
American history, which means the United States, Latin 
America, and Canada from 1492 to the present. The manu- 
script must be the author's first or second book. The award is 
made at the annual meeting of the Association in December. 
Dr. Richard N. Current of the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is Chairman of the awards com- 
mittee. Complete details of the 1961 contest may be obtained 
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by writing Dr. Current, Woman's College, Greensboro. The 
1959 award was a dual one, presented to Mr. Nathan Miller 
for “The Enterprise of a Free People: Canals and the Canal 
Fund in the New York Economy,” and to Mr. Arnold M. Paul 
for “Conservative Crisis and the Rule of Law: Attitudes of 
Bar and Bench, 1887-1895.” 


The Philosophical Library has announced its Annual Essay 
Contest for 1961. The topic is “Philosophy and Religion in 
Colonial America.” The essays are to contain not less than 
30,000 and not more than 75,000 words. The contest is open 
to members of the teaching profession and clergy only, or 
graduate students may enter if they have met requirements 
for a doctorate. The prize of $500 is awarded with the under- 
standing that it will be applied against royalties on the manu- 
script to be published. Judges are Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker. 
Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia; Dr. 
Ben F. Kimpel, Drew University; and Dr. Dagobert D. Runes. 
Manuscripts in ty pewritten form must be postmarked prior 
to March 15, 1961, and mailed to The Editors, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 


At its third annual meeting, the Board of Directors of the 
Harry S. Truman Library Institute approved an extension of 
the Institute’s grants-in-aid program. Applications (by letter) 
should be made to the Director, Harry S$. Truman Library, 
Independence, Missouri. Grants will normally be in amounts 
of less than $1,000, to cover travel and living expenses for 
short periods of study, primarily at the Truman Library. 
Subjects of study considered will depend upon materials 
available in the Library, and will be mainly those relating to 
the Truman Administration. 


The Society of American Historians, Inc., announces that 
the approximate date for awarding the fifth annual Francis 
Parkman Prize will be March, 1961. This award, a cash prize 
of $500 and an inscribed scroll, is given to an author in the 
field of American history or biography. Authors may be in 
academic or other activities; books will be judged on his- 
torical scholarship and literary style. Only books published 
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within the calendar year 1960 will be considered. For 
complete information write Dr. John A. Garraty, Secretary- 
Treasurer, The Society of American Historians, Inc., Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 


The American Association for State and Local History be- 
gan a national survey on June 1 to document and assess past 
accomplishments, present activities, and future trends of 
State, county, and local historical societies in the United 
States and Canada. Dr. Clement M. Silvestro, Director, states 
that the over-all objective of the analysis will be to document 
what historical societies are doing today and a published 
report will be made in approximately one year. The director 
and his assistant, Mr. Richmond D. Williams, will visit his- 
torical groups on a State-wide level with a select sampling 
of local groups. In addition, all of the 1,900 or so local 
societies will receive a questionnaire by mail. The Association 
believes that the survey will not only provide information 
about and insight into the work of historical organizations, 
but it will show the Association’s concern for these agencies. 
The Association, established as a non-profit educational in- 
stitution in 1940, founded and still sponsors American Heri- 
tage. Its central office is in Madison, Wisconsin. 


Ry received for review during the quarter are: Leonard 
Labaree and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., The Papers of Benjamin 
Foodie Volume II, January 1, 1735 through December 31, 
1744 (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1960): 
E. David Cronon, Josephus Daniels in Mexico (Madison: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1960); Max Hall, Benjamin 
Franklin and Polly Baker—The History of A Literary Decep- 
tion (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1900): Theodore Thayer, Nathanael Greene: Strategist of the 
American Revolution (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1960); 
William B. Hesseltine and David L. Smiley, The South in 
American History (Englewood Cliffs, New Je rsey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Second Edition, 1960); Charles W. Amade, The 
Siege of St Augustine in 1702 (Gainesville: The University 
of Florida Press, U niversity of Florida Monographs, Social 
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Sciences, No. 3, Summer, 1959); G. M. Waller, Samuel Vetch: 
Colonial Enterpriser (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960); Earl Bell and Kenneth Crabbe, The 
Augusta Chronicle: Indomitable Voice of Dixie, 1785-1960 
( Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1960); William Burlie 
as n, The People’s Choice: The Presidential Image in the 
Campaign Biography (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960); Lester J. Cappon, The Adams-Jefferson 
Letters: The Complete Correspondence between Thomas 
Jefferson and Abigail and John Adams (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959); Rembert W. 
Patrick, The Fall of Richmond (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1960); Andrew J. Howell, The Book 
of Wilmington (Wilmington: Privately printed, 1959): 
Francis C. Anscombe, I Have Called You Friends: The Story 
of Quakerism in North Carolina (Boston, Mass.: The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1959); Robert H. Bremner, Ameri- 
can Philanthropy (Chicago, Illinois: The University of 
ae Press, 1960); Otis A. Singletary, The Mexican War 
(Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1960): 
Herschel Gower and Jack Allen, Pen and Sword: The Life 
and Journals of Randal W. McGavock (Nashville: Tennessee 
Historical Commission, 1959); and Louis R. Wilson, Harry 
Woodburn Chase (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960). 
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